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BEFORE THE GREAT SILENCE 


Haprian, the adoptive son and successor 
of Trajan, was one of the great and good 
emperors of Rome. One cannot say why 
history or tradition has not placed him in 
quite the same rank as Augustus, Titus, 
Trajan, Nerva, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus 
Aurelius. Is it because of something equivo- 
cal in a wisdom across which there drifts, 
from time to time, an indefinable feline 
odour, which gave rise to the belief that he 
was a Marcus Aurelius behind whose mask 
might be heard the dull roar of a Nero? It 
is possible; but he subdued the Nero to the 
very end, and such secret conflicts, unknown 
to the well-nigh too perfect Antoninus or 
Marcus Aurelius, are highly meritorious. 

Is it perhaps because of Antinous, the 
beautiful Bithynian shepherd? But was not 
this friendship purified by a heroic death, 
since in obedience to an oracle, which 
announced the death of the emperor unless 
a voluntary victim were to offer himself, in 
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the place of the victim claimed by destiny 
Antinous cast himself into the Nile, and was 
drowned? For that matter, had not Trajan 
the same vice, in addition to being a notorious 
drunkard, and was Titus himself, Berenice’s 
Titus, with the eunuchs, buffoons, and dan- 
cers of the days before he assumed the 
purple, entirely irreproachable in this re- 
spect? We must not judge the men of 
antiquity by our modern prejudices. 


What I wish to demonstrate is this: that 
in addition to being a great politician, a great 
captain, a great judge, a great artist, Hadrian 
was the best informed, most erudite, most 
enlightened man of his age. He had devoted 
fifteen years of his reign to travelling about 
the Empire, which comprised a portion of 
Asia, parts of Africa, Greece, and almost all 
the rest of habitable Europe. He travelled 
very simply, almost without retinue, like a 
tourist, curious to learn everything and 
understand everything; to embellish every- 
thing as a king, as it has been said; and, 
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I would add, to verify everything as a 
scientist. 

Let us never forget that it is to his villa 
at Tibur, which he adorned with copies of 
all the masterpieces seen in the course of 
his long journeys, that we owe the greater 
number of the statues in our museums. 
Above all, do not let us forget that we owe 
to him, in the first place Antoninus Pius, 
and then Marcus Aurelius, whose greatness 
he divined, and whom, with prophetic fore- 
sight, he thrust upon Antoninus as adoptive 
son. These are the two most perfect masters 
of the world of whom humanity has record. 
After them came the end of Rome and of 
civilized life. 


But Rome, at the time which we are 
considering, was everywhere victorious, and 
her civilization was at its apogee. All the 
religions of the East, and Christianity itself, 
had revealed their secrets to her; as indeed 
had all the philosophies. It may be said that 
this was one of the fairest and happiest 
periods of history. Apart from our modern 
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acquisitions in the physical sciences, all the 
essential knowledge that is ours to-day, 
regarding the great problems of life and 
death, of the origin and the end of things, 
was known to the men of that time. It is 
even possible that, far from having learned 
more, men may have lost the knowledge of 
some things of the highest importance, of 
which not a trace remains to-day. 


Be this as it may, it was in this world, 
amidst the summits of these mysteries and 
this knowledge, that the adoptive son of 
Trajan and the father of Antoninus Pius 
lived and had his being. 


Having soon reached the limits of the 
knowledge of his day, whose extent was not 
very great, he naturally turned, in order to 
offer his understanding the food which it 
craved in vain from that which seemed to 
be known, to the secret sciences, which then 
opened up to the intellect a field of activity 
that we, perhaps, have unduly reduced. 
In particular, he was passionately interested 
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in astrology. Every year, on the night of 
December 31st, he consulted the stars; and 
in accordance with their information he 
chronicled, day by day, the events of the 
year which was about to commence. But at 
the beginning of the twenty-second year of 
his reign he drew up his horoscope only as 
far as July roth; and it was precisely on 
July roth that he died. 

This, at least, is what his historian tells 
us, the abbreviator Aelius Spartiantus, in the 
Scriptores historiae Augustae. In any case, it 
would be surprising that a man as sober and 
well-balanced and practical as Hadrian should 
have applied himself for twenty-two years 
to a task so complicated and exacting if the 
results had always been deceptive and con- 
tradicted by the reality. 


But the point for which I was making, 
and to which I call the reader’s attention, 
is the following: Hadrian, as sovereign 
emperor, to whom nothing could be refused, 
and to deceive whom would have been more 
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than perilous, had been initiated into all the 
ancient mysteries, and notably those of 
Egypt, which were the parents of all the 
rest, and above all—on two separate occa- 
sions—those of Eleusis, which were the 
mysteries par excellence, the mysteries of the 
supreme truths, the majestic certitudes which 
raised man to the ranks of the gods. Now, 
in the last hours of his struggle with death, 
which was prolonged and painful, so that 
he would have shortened it by suicide if 
Antoninus had not prevented him, the 
imperial initiate of Eleusis was afraid as a 
child is afraid in the dark, and concerning 
the uncertain fate of his soul he wrote these 
plaintive and distracted lines: 


Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Comes hospesque corporis, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca? 
 Pallidula, frigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos. 


Lines which are indeed the desolate fare- 
well that may be spoken to the soul by those 
who know nothing, and to whom neither 
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the gods nor men have taught anything, 
because they had nothing to teach. And if 
no revelation has ever betrayed the secrets 
of Eleusis, it is assuredly because these 
secrets had no existence, but were at bottom 
only a confession of total ignorance: because 
it is not possible to betray a void. 


Beside the beloved dead we should repeat 
the words which were spoken by the Roman 
crowd at the funeral of Marcus Aurelius: 
“Do not mourn him: adore him!” For 
indeed, all the dead whom we have deeply 
loved have become divinities. 


I try to weary myself in order that the 
last hours of my old age may seem longer 
to me; but they pass more swiftly than the 
hours of my youth and early manhood. It is 
extremely difficult to cultivate tedium when 
one sets about it too late in life. 
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We have all within us the same number 
of dead. What differentiates us is not the 
number but the quality of these dead. 


Let us never forget that He who will judge 
us is He who made us. 


Usque adeone mori miserum est? (Virgil, 
fi neid, xii. 466.) 

“Is it so great an ill merely to cease to 
live?” (Racine, Phédre.) 


If such a God existed as we are capable of 
conceiving He could only be a sort of very 
alarming superman. I prefer a blind force, 
mechanical or mathematical. It is more 
reassuring. 


This consciousness of which we are so 
proud, which is indeed our all, and without 
which immortality would for us be equiva- 
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lent to death: what is it in the last resort? 
Perhaps a sort of opaque. membrane, a 
neoplasm, a parasite of our brain, which 
isolates us forever from the rest of the 
universe; the most ill-omened of all our gifts, 
which conceals from us the reality of all 
existing things? | 


All that humanity is seeking, all that it 
will discover, already exists all around us. 
The problem is, to see it. Just as all that 
will be said by the geniuses of the future is 
already said in us. 


All that we are is the result of what we 
have thought; consists only of our thoughts. 


What we call Justice is but the organiza- 
tion of our egoism, which would be more 
noxious if it were not cabined and confined. 
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God. He is the blossom of our soul, of 
our Ego, more Ego than all the rest of our 
Us. He is our incessant creation. He changes 
from century to century, from age to age, 
from day to day. The man whose God in 
old age is like the God of his childhood or 
youth is not a man but a corpse. He lives, 
grows, develops, perfects, and uplifts and 
nourishes Himself by our strength, our 
intelligence, our virtues. Your God is you 
—what you were, what you are, and above 
all what you hope to become. Around you, 
as around Him, is all space, all time, all 
infinity, all the unknown that you are able 
to absorb into yourself, 


All systems of government would be 
good if man were better or more intelligent. 
But he must needs be extremely intelligent 
in order to be good at all. 


The key to all the misfortunes of the 
peoples is their stupidity. All the explana- 
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tions of the politicians and economists are 
merely the literary decorations of this fun- 
damental stupidity, which is almost incurable, 
and which has not been perceptibly amended 
since the beginning of historic time. 


The Demos of radiant Athens, as it lived 
in Aristophanes and Demosthenes, the 
Demos of republican and imperial Rome, 
the Demos of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, the Demos of England, as 
Shakespeare has depicted it, the Demos of 
France under the Fronde and the Revolu- 
tion, was just as limited, just as blind, as 
deaf, as base, as sottish, as the Demos of 
to-day, which is supposed to be enlightened 
by our press, the gramophone, the cinema, 
and broadcasting. 


We may ask ourselves if this is not the 
effect of an organic, fundamental, and in- 
transgressible law; and whether a selected 
nation, consisting of none but highly intelli- 
gent and highly cultivated individuals, would 
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not quickly and inevitably sink, in the course 
of a generation or two, into the cloaca in 
which the crowd of Fulius Caesar and 
Coriolanus lives and grovels. 


It is to be feared, and it is possible, that 
it will descend even to lower depths. How 
many generations would have to pass before 
a collective and almost coprophagic life like 
that of the Termites would seem to us the 
only normal and plausible life, human, 
happy, and desirable? Very much fewer— 
and already we have an example before our 
eyes—than we should be tempted to believe. 
Perhaps two or three, after which our 
individual existence, if any trace of it re- 
mained, would seem to us an absurd and 
almost unimaginable nightmare. The living, 
like the dead, are quick to decay. 

I do not prophesy this end, but it is 
natural and possible, pending a reaction 
which will be tardy, difficult, and sanguinary. 
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The stupidity of Demos seems, at the 
present moment, very definitely infra-human, 
and must surely be due to alien causes, 
perhaps external to the world; causes which 
we do not as yet suspect. 


Fatally, automatically, Demos drags down 
to its own lowest level all those who think 
to enlighten and guide and serve it. 


Absurd and harmful ideas, even where 
they are not expressed, propagate them- 
selves far more readily than some ideas 
proclaimed from the platform or the pro- 
fessional chair; just as the most secret 
malady is beyond comparison more con- 
tagious than the most manifest health. 


Humanity does not appear to be led by 
reason, nor even by sentiment, but by strange 
and unknown forces. It may be that it is 
subject to the influence of certain cosmic 
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climates, of certain etheric zones, which it 
must traverse in the course of its voyage 
through space and time. In its own right 
it has only its collective stupidity, which 
forever prevents it from heeding the admoni- 
tions of those who instinctively or intelligently 
foresee whither these forces are leading it. 


Make laws as though all men were good:. 
the wicked triumph, the good are crushed. 

Make laws as though all men were evil: 
the wicked slip through them or circumvent 
them. Only the good obey them and suffer. 


The democracies, which always end in 
becoming demagogies, might embroider 
upon their banners the image of Catoblepas. 
But Catoblepas has a mouth to eat his feet, 
and a mouth implies something at least 
resembling a head. For this reason I 
advise them to adopt as their emblem the 
Amphioxus, the ancestor of all the verte- 
brates; an animal without a brain, whose 
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head, if head it can be called, is exactly like 
its hinder end or tail; so that one does not 
know by which end to approach it in order 
to make it listen to reason. 


We shall surely discover the secret of 
producing the cold light of the glow-worm 
or the firefly, since this light exists, and 
since we are slowly contriving to imitate 
all that Nature has invented before. us. 


Humanity will cease to be when man has 
reproduced and exhausted all the inventions 
of Nature; that is, when he has attempted 
all things, undertaken all things, compre- 
hended all things. But it is more probable 
that it will have slain itself with its own 
hands long before this can happen. 


Is not the indefinable infinity of Anaxi- 
mander of Miletus, the great pre-Socratic 
philosopher—that infinity of which all the 
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parts were susceptible of change, but of 
which the whole was immutable—is this not 
precisely our own infinity? 


In the metamorphoses of the plants and 
animals—for example, in those of the toad, 
from the larva to the tadpole and the adult, 
so well described by Jean Rostand—we seem 
to be following the work of a whole staff of 
petty employés, passably intelligent only, 
curious, versatile, meddlesome and meti- 
culous, but often distracted, clumsy, hesi- 
tating, parsimonious, and on the whole rather 
unfortunate in their experiments. This staff 
is employed by Nature, and it controls our 
destinies. 


If we call the Unknown by the name of 
God we at once concede all that is inex- 
plicable, all the mysteries, all the absurdities. 
But if we call it. Nature all things become 
unacceptable to those who blame us for not 


calling it God. 
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One must never cease to act and think as 
though the unknowable might be known, 
although we are aware that it is infinite and 
beyond our reach. - 


Spring balances, scales, weighing machines, 
steelyards, drawbridges, all merely subdivide, 
canalize, and register the will or energy that 
comes from the centre of the earth, not 
forgetting the challenge of all the stars and 
planets, which modify this will; so that when 
we weigh a pound of sugar we invoke the 
counsel or collaboration of all the matter 
dispersed throughout the universe. 


Do we know whether the weight of a pig 
of lead has increased or diminished since 
the days of the Greek athletes? Has our 
muscular strength followed the variations of 
weight or terrestrial attraction? Could there 
be any means of determining this? Are the 
twenty-five centuries which divide us from 
the Greece of Pericles a long enough period? 
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What are twenty-five centuries in the history 
of a planet whose age is millions or thousands 
of millions of years? 


The relativists say that absolute time does 
not exist, because it is not the same for a 
motionless observer as for one who is moving. 
But neither is space the same for two such 
observers. Therefore, there should be no 
absolute space and no absolute time. So that 
two frail human creatures, placed in a situa- 
tion of extreme precariousness, would change 
the nature of the only realitiesin the Universe ? 


Nothing is any longer of any importance 
on the day when one can tell oneself: “My 
self is not myself.” 

With a little practice and perseverance 
one can achieve this more easily than one 
would have hoped; for our self holds fast to 
such a very few things that it becomes 
possible to perceive that one is no longer 
one’s self, that one is becoming detached 
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from one’s self in a very real and curious 
manner. One is really beginning to exist 
no longer. 


Coriolanus is the Hamlet of the South, 
a Hamlet raised a peg or two higher, no 
longer walking with muffled steps through 
the perilous silence, the insecure darkness, 
the dull comfort of Elsinore, but gesticu- 
lating in the sunlight, in the dazzling glare 
of the Forum: exuberant, sanguine, dis- 
dainful, vociferous; always indignant, always 
angered, infuriated by the stupidity and the 
evil reek of the crowd and the base intrigues 
of its leaders. Fundamentally they are the 
same man; the same soul, the same character, 
exists in a different environment, in different. 
circumstances, under different skies, wearing 
different garments. Already there are flashes 
of Coriolanus in Hamlet; for example, in the 
scenes with Polonius, and Ophelia, and the 
players; just as all the melancholy of Hamlet 
appears in the Coriolanus of the final scenes 
with Volumnia and the silent Virgilia. 
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But Coriolanus is also Macbeth, just as 
Macbeth is a Hamlet who does not dare to 
act because he is divided, because his will 
is externalized in his wife. At heart Macbeth 
is a man of weak will, a sentimentalist in an 
iron shell, who dared only after long medi- 
tating the act, and then too late, what 
Coriolanus risked incontinently, and too 
soon. | 

But Coriolanus is above all King Lear; 
a Lear still flushing with the furious blood 
of youth. Transport Coriolanus, grown old, 
to the gloomy castles and the sombre heaths 
of Scotland, subject him to the parricidal 
crises in which the father of Regan and 
Goneril is writhing, and he will speak, or 
rather howl, like him; just as Lear, at the 
age of thirty, in the midst of the Romans 
and the Volscians, would have uttered the 
same cries of rage and horror as Coriolanus. 
They are interchangeable because they are, 
in different adventures and in different places, 
three trigeminous brothers, three sons of the 
same royal blood, three flowers on the same 
stem, three grapes on the same stalk, three 
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aspects, three prints of the same individual; 
because they are always and everywhere, in 
their fundamental quality, their soul, their 
essential ego, their vital axis, Shakespeare 
in person; that is, the same man of genius, 
the same universal poet, plunged into a vat 
of grey, or red, or black; a creature in 
appearance multiform and inexhaustible, but 
who derived everything from himself; the 
superman a thousand times man, proud, 
capricious, eloquent, contradictory, herma- 
phrodite; who bore within himself, as we 
all bear within ourselves, beings innumer- 
able; but in whom all these merged into one 
sole archetype which dominated them, ab- 
sorbed them, incarnated them, understood 
how to speak and act in their name; revealing 
himself as a great melancholic, a great sceptic, 
a great despairer; in a word, the man who 
has most truly felt and most profoundlv 
understood the nature of human life: 


oA tar© : 
Told by an idiot, full of soun~ and fury, 
Signifying nothing,” 
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which, pending fresh revelations or dis- 
coveries in respect of humanity and the 
universe, is without a doubt the last word 
of our human truth. 

We find the same gloomy and reflective 
vein in Caesar, Brutus, Mark Antony, and 
Prospero; above all in Othello, a jealous 
African Hamlet. Every line that he speaks 
in the last act might have issued from the 
lips of the Prince of Denmark, the Thane 
of Cawdor, the conqueror of the Volscians, 
or the father of Cordelia. Recall these lines: 


“It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste 
stars]... 


and all the wonderful and mournful passage 

spoken in the death-chamber. Is it not the 

replica or pendant of the immortal To de, or 

“ot to be of the Dane? 

io erst, 74S inevitable. From the moment one 
nots the temperate regions of psycho- 


logy those. 


; unforeseen and miraculous minutes 
occur in Whits 5 the poet no longer controls 
his hero, but they 4) 6 


.hero himself proceeds to 
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draw, from the most secret heart of the poet, 
often without the poet’s knowledge, all that 
the life which has been breathed into him 
may demand. 


We are still far enough from the hive, the 
ant-hill, the termitary; not, perhaps, because 
we are more intelligent than they, but because 
we are more recent. 


The majority of human beings live only 
in order not to die. 


Are we the beginning of God? But can 
God have a beginning? 


Has not humanity accepted, for the last 
two thousand years, all the mysteries, that 
is to say, all the puerilities, all the absurdities, 
which were attributed to the God of the 
Jews, Christians, and Moslems? Why not 
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accept, while we are waiting for something 
better, the inexplicability of a universe which 
we have hardly begun to interrogate? 


The Arkel of my youth said to Pelléas: 

“If I were God I would have pity on the 
hearts of men.” To-day the Arkel of my old 
age would say: “If I were God I should be 


ashamed of having created men.”’ 


In youth all our sensations, all our sen- 
timents, all our thoughts penetrate into the 
subconscious, acclimatizing themselves there, 
developing there, playing their part in life. 
In old age the subconscious, like the body, 
is affiicted with sclerosis; it becomes imper- 
meable. Nothing 1s left save the under- 
standing, which feeds now only on its own 
substance; and all is touched with atrophy, 
all withers and dies, inch by inch. 


Why have I| lived? To form, with the 
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milliards and milliards of other beings who 
have gone before me, have accompanied me, 
and will follow me, the useless link of a chain 
which will never end, and will serve no 
purpose? After thousands of years of ques- 
tioning and meditation, the humanity which 
is the crown of life on this planet has found 
no acceptable answer. 


They tell us that it is after all possible that 
in the spiritual regions nothing is lost, and 
that all the efforts, all the tragic conquests 
of our minds and hearts, are somewhere 
stored up, forming a reserve by which our 
descendants, or it may be other worlds, will 
benefit; or they may even help to draw from 
the darkness, or from chaos, the conscious- 
ness of the universe. But all our efforts, all 
our conquests, have never resulted in any- 
thing but a deeper and deeper ignorance; 
and all that we have learned regarding the 
why and the how, the origin and the end, 
time and eternity, matter and spirit, life and 
death, has always been more and more 
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negative. We have contributed to the com- 
mon fund only zeros, which represent nothing 
and are nothing to the purpose. It is not by 
heaping nothing upon nothing that we can 
hope one day to discover or establish some- 
thing. 


Even if we admit that we have added 
something to this common fund of universal 
morality and intelligence, we may ask how 
that which has given us all that we possess 
could profit by that which it has pro- 
vided, could feed upon its own substance, 
and be enriched when it is repaid what 
it has lent? Since nothing can leave the 
infinite treasury to be lost in the unknown, 
nothing can enter it that is not already 
there; nothing can increase it, since it has 
always been full. 


Yet, assuredly, all things happen as 
though it were otherwise. One might believe 
that the first experiments, sometimes fan- 
tastic, and often cruel, which Nature made, 
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before our advent, on so many poor animals, 
have very gradually educated her: that she 
has kept a record of them, and has profited 
by them. For example, what may our di- 
gestive system owe to the Crustacea, our 
respiratory system to the Arachnidae, our 
bipedal gait to the Iguanodon, the first 
creature to stand upon its hind legs? Is it 
not by fumbling with such things, by bun- 
gling them more or less, that Nature schools 
her hand and learns her trade? Is it not 
probable that all things cohere together, and 
that even our failures and achievements will 
serve, God knows when, toward the shaping 
of a perfect being? 

But this problem concerns the Earth alone, 
and nothing gives us any right to suppose 
that there may be, in world upon world, 
experimental forms which improve upon the 
first attempts of a universal and eternal 
intelligence, which, by definition, must know 
beforehand all that it seems to be learning. 

Let us beware, in our moments of dis- 
couragement, of contounding our Earth with 
Nature, the Universe, or God. 
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The Universe must needs know all things, 
since it knows the causes of all things, being 
itself the cause of all causes. But the Earth, 
which experiences only effects, knows as yet 
but very little. It is not the mission of the 
Universe to teach it. It leaves it, with the 
elements which it has provided, to educate 
itself, 


Not only in the Universe, assuredly, but 
even on our own little Earth, an inconceiv- 
able spiritual force or genius has from all 
time been prodigally lavished. Whence does 
it come? As to this we know nothing: but 
how can we maintain that man can have 
added to it anything whatever, seeing that 
he came when all things were already in 
existence? 


We are eternal prisoners. Normally, four- 
fifths of our life is passed in our bedroom, 
our office, our studio, our workshop, our 
dining-room, etc. If we try to escape from 
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ourselves by embarking on long journeys, 
we creep into the even narrower box of 
the railway-carriage or the motor-car, or the 
cabin of a steamer, which is itself a sort of 
floating prison or monastery. We leave it 
only to shut ourselves into a carriage which 
bears us quickly to a hotel which is only a 
new prison. And so it goes on. At the most 
we sometimes cover a few miles on our feet, 
but at the cost of pain and fatigue: for the 
only thing our civilization has taught us is, 
to forget how to walk. 


What a strange and petty idea, to seek the 
goal of life, or the goal of the Universe! 
What is a goal? Where do we want to go? 
What do we want to attain? Do we want to 
become God? But we have not the dimmest 
idea what He is. Of what are we complaining? 
Do we not know whither we are going? Have 
we ever met with a living creature that has 
been going otherwhere than to death? Is not 
the shadowy kingdom of death the only place 
where we are assured of enduring eternity 
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without weariness, without complaint, with- 
out seeking or dreaming of anything better? 
Is it not, moreover, the only goal which it 
is impossible to miss? 


If you were’ not dead, what would you do 
during eternity? Where would you choose 
to be? Would you look forward to something 
else? You would not be happy; and if you 
no longer looked forward to anything, would 
you still go on living? What could you wish 
for? No one, hitherto, has been able to give 
a satisfactory or even a reasonable reply to 
these questions. 


What do you really want? To live for ever 
in an immobile and immutable moment, 
selected from the best moments of your 
youth? But this would be impossible, save 
in an equally immobile and immutable 
Universe; and would not such a Universe 
be deader than death itself? Would not an 
immortal life in this block of ice be worse 
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than annihilation, which would at least 
liberate us from all useless hopes and all 
regrets! 


It is true that annihilation, which would 
be the only state endurable for eternity, is 
inconceivable. But it has its equivalent, for 
us, in the abolition of the individual con- 
sciousness. When once we have attained to 
this in death, nothing further disagreeable 
can ever happen to us, since our liberated 
atoms will be insensible, invulnerable, and 
immortal. Although they once formed part 
of our body or our soul, they will have lost 
all memory, and every trace of what was once 
our ego. 


Would you wish to be simply a pure and 
immortal spirit ? But would you be still your- 
self? And if you are no longer yourself, if 
you can no longer discover yourself, no 
longer recognize yourself, how can it matter 
to you what happens to that which wil no 
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longer be you? It would take so little to make 
us strangers to ourselves. 


We do not know what a pure spirit 1s, 
any more than we know what God is. It 1s 
quite possible that such a thing exists, but 
elsewhere than on our Earth; matter, energy, 
and spirit being fundamentally but three 
aspects of the same unknown, which prob- 
ably possesses many others, of which we 
shall never know anything. In the mean- 
time, when we seek to create an imaginary 
spirit, we indulge in a more or less ethereal 
but still puerile anthropomorphism; or we 
lose ourselves in the abstract, the incompre- 
hensible, the non-existent. 


Let us try to imagine what would be, 
during eternity, the lot, the occupations, the 
leisure, the aspirations of an entity which 
has no longer, or rather, which never had 
any relation to ourselves. We might, rigor- 
ously speaking, with much good will, follow 
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the invisible flight through space of our soul, 
voyaging, for thousands of millions of cen- 
turies, from star to star; but since all these 
worlds are necessarily material—for if they 
were not we should not perceive them— 
what would it find to do there? What would 
there be in these worlds to interest it? As 
for the spiritual worlds which very probably 
exist, it is Just as impossible for us to imagine 
them as it is for us to imagine God. There 
are certain limits in our brains beyond which 
no thought can ever go. 


Without suspecting it, we are all living 
like somnambulists, performing the day’s 
tasks mechanically, blindly, superficially, 
whether they are purely manual tasks which 
one could perform with one’s eyes closed, 
or intellectual tasks which demand the most 
concentrated attention, the most unsleeping 
vigilance, the intensest application. Even 
when we grapple with a thought which we 
are striving to express, we feel, obscurely, 
that we are thinking of something else; 
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something, we cannot say what, which seems 
to us far more important. 


Thought, no less than the hand, becomes 
automatic, and falls asleep at the very summit 
of its quest; and to wake us with a start— 
that is, to bring us into renewed contact with 
reality, with the truth of our being and of 
life—some brutal and extraordinary blow is 
needed: the revelation of an incurable malady, 
the loss of that which is dearest to us, a 
monstrous catastrophe, the death of all our 
illusions—in a word, a shock which recalls 
us to ourselves, or rather to humanity, sud- 
denly tearing the rind of the life which we 
were quietly living on the surface of our- 
selves; for the apparent man that we are 
lives on the surface of the real man, like a 
fly on a bald head. 

We can see that we were circling in the 
void, or in a dream which the truth swallowed 
up in a moment, pending the return of that 
sleep which is the foundation of all life, in 
man just as much as in theanimals and plants. 
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What we call our consciousness, the human 
consciousness, even when cultivated to the 
utmost, even when raised to the last de- 

gree of power and perfection, is always 
“very narrowly restricted, very closely cir- 
cumscribed, within a dimly-lit circle which 
hardly ever surpasses that of our little daily 
adventures. 

Can we imagine anything different? To 
imagine is to represent something to oneself 
by means of images. Here we no longer have 
any images at our disposal. The most that 
we can do is to wish, and perhaps to hope 
against hope. 

Why life? Because there is nothing else. 
Because death does not exist. Life zs; death 
1s not. Nothingness is not. It is not death that | 
attacks life; it is life that makes death im- 
possible and even unimaginable, leaving it 
neither shape nor refuge. Life seems to kill 
when it displaces its course; but to kill is 
as impossible as to annihilate. When we cut 
the throat of a lamb we divert a stream of 
which not a drop is lost. Life has no other 
enemy than itself; that is to say, it is impos- 
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sible that life should have an enemy. 4// that 
dies falls into life. 


Men have asked if there is a limit to 
human discovery and invention. No, if we 
regard only the Universe, which 1s infinite 
and inexhaustible. Yes, if we are thinking 
of our essentially ephemeral human race, 
which, making discovery after discovery, 
contriving invention after invention, will 
probably have destroyed itself long before 
the end of the world. In the meantime, it is 
barely beginning to discover itself. 


Why seek to embellish eternity by decorat- 
ing it with imaginary Paradises? The eternal 
nothingness would be endurable in itself if 
it could exist. For that matter, it does exist 
for us, at least, in appearance; in the loss 
of consciousness, or the total oblivion of our 
ego. This is all that we ask. 

It 1s true that so long as we are in our 
bodies we cannot form any idea of an eter- 
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nally endurable spiritual happiness, which 
may yet exist everywhere in the ether and 
in space. 


The body—it has been said a thousand 
times—is the lamp. When the lamp is shat- 
tered or drained dry the flame disappears. 
Where does it go? What becomes of it? 
We do not know. But it did exist. It is 
something: it is perhaps eternal; and that 
is all that we can say, whether of the flame 
or of the soul. 


When people tell us that thought is swifter 
than light or gravitation, and that in a 
millionth of a second it reaches the remotest 
star, they are not speaking seriously; in 
reality thought goes nowhere; it does not 
leave our heads, which is why it travels to 
and fro so quickly. We do not journey to 
a star because we think of it. 


Eternity is the ocean; time 1s the wave. 
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If eternity had had a beginning, what 
could that beginning have been? It could 
only have been born in another eternity 
which must likewise have had a beginning; 
and so on, indefinitely and uselessly. 

We call God “the Eternal.” But let us 
never forget that all things are as eternal as 
God, and cannot be otherwise. What would 
a thing be which had a beginning and could 
end? From what, and when, could it have 
derived its substance, and what would become 
of that substance? All things are eternal 
because nothing is perishable; all things are 
indestructible, if not in their form, at least 
in their essence. Let us once for all abandon 
the habit of confounding death with des- 
truction or annihilation. We are all contem- 
poraries of God, and shall live as long as He. 


“There are no dead,”’ declares Tyltil in The 
Blue Bird, There are no dead, because all 
the dead are living and all the living are dead. 
The living live in the dead and the dead in 
the living, spiritually and materially. There 
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is but an interval of days between them, and 
they are equally indestructible. ‘To die is 
to cease to live,’’ and “‘to live is to cease to 
die” are two absolutely interchangeable 


apophthegms. 


Being human, we know nothing, and in 
all probability we shall never know anything; 
for if we knew anything, really knew it—and 
now we have but the vaguest idea of it— 
we should instantly know everything, and 
we should no longer be human. 


When we begin to understand what 
becomes of the flame of the taper which 
our breath extinguishes, we shall have taken 
a first step in the knowledge of our soul, 
spirit, or life. 


I do not believe in reincarnation, although 
It is desirable, and very possible. But all the 
arguments invoked in its favour—infant 
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prodigies, innate faculties, extraordinary 
reminiscences, etc.—are sufficiently and 
much more naturally explained by heredity, 
of whose mysteries we are just beginning 
to have a dim conception, now that the recent 
discovery of the chromosomes and the hor- 
mones has cast such an unexpected light 
upon them. It is true that heredity is precisely 
a reincarnation, in the same rejuvenated body. 


If it survived the body, where would the 
soul go on leaving it? When the souls of 
the dead were not sufficiently holy to be sped 
back to God, nor sufficiently guilty to be 
cast into a sort of infernal nothingness, the 
most ancient and venerable religions, being 
at a loss to know what to do with them, 
pretended that they entered into other bodies. 
Of their own free will? Were they, then, so 
well satisfied with their first sojourn in the 
flesh? It would be rather surprising if they 
were, for they never ceased to commiserate 
themselves. And if not of their own free 
will, what would force them to return to 
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their detestable prison? Are we to believe 
that the spirit is the eternal victim of matter? 
We are reverting to the questions to which 
man, ever since his advent upon earth, has 
sought the answer which he has not yet 
found; and which, let us hope, he will never 
find, for he would probably die of tedium 
if he knew all that it is permissible to know. 


Do not let us seek to replace our anxieties 
by chimeras. 


It is often in the simplest and stupidest 
animals that the genius of the species displays 
its most brilliant inventions. 


Let us never forget, in our relations with 
the dog, the fundamental pact which he 
alone, among the animals, concluded with 
us at a time which is lost in the darkest 
depths of prehistory. In Pactum there is Pax, 
and this pact is a veritable treaty of peace, 
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a treaty to be honoured in life and death. 
For his part, he is irrevocably, unshakeably 
faithful. One asks oneself before what God, 
in what august and inconceivable circum- 
stances, was he thus inviolately dedicated? 
We, alas! have too often forgotten the pact; 
but he has always remembered it. His master 
—even though he may be ugly, malodorous, 
unjust, imbecile, cruel—will always remain, 
in his confident and melting eyes, the one 
God, infallible, intangible, and sacred. He 
may be the victim of a manifest injustice, 
but we shall read, in the mournful glance 
of the faithful dog, only astonishment, and 
the silent reproach evoked by this inexplic- 
able forfeiture. This singular but exclusively 
worshipped God must transgress all the 
limits of reason and equity, and his unhappy 
worshipper must be driven by the frenzy of 
a drunkard or a madman to defend his own 
skin, before he will dare to break, even for 
an instant, the immemorial agreement. 

] have known many dogs, but never one 
that would bite his master. I do not say that 
there are no such dogs, but only that I have 
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never met them. At the very most, if driven 
to extremes, he will permit himself to remind 
this erring master to respect the ancestral 
alliance by a special and significant growl, 
which cannot be mistaken, and which will 
check the most temerarious, for it seems to 
echo from the depths of a history that goes 
back to the beginnings of the world. 

But when the crisis or misunderstanding 
has passed all is forgotten: and the victim, 
without ill-feeling, comes to ask forgiveness 
for the injury that has been done him. 

Yet there is one insult that the best of 
dogs can hardly endure—namely, that one 
should take back the bone which one has 
just given him. This, in the eyes of canine 
morality, justice, and honour, is the sin that 
cries to heaven for vengeance, the inexpiable 
sacrilege. Are there not analogous oddities 
in our own morality and our sense of honour? 


The animals (if we make provisional 
exception of dogs, cats, and certain monkeys, 
which live on the fringes of the crowd, and 
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would call for special study)—the animals 
always seem to us more or less stupid, 
because in all their actions they confine 
themselves strictly and exclusively to that 
which concerns their life and the life of their 
species, to which they sacrifice their individual 
existence in a much greater degree than do 
human beings. Nothing else interests them, 
and they acquire hardly anything that 1s not 
theirs at birth. But within this narrow cir- 
cumference they know everything without 
having learned it. Why should they seek 
anything further? We are right to do so, 
since the need of this quest lives in the 
depths of our being; but we are wrong to 
think that the animals are imbecile because 
they do not experience the same need. The 
human understanding is not the only form 
which can be assumed by that which we 
call intelligence, and which 1s, at bottom, 
merely the sense of life, or the discernment 
and experience, acquired or inherited, which 
are needful for the maintenance of life in 
the individual, and above all in the species. 
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So long as an animal is suffering, defence- 
less and weak, it is a touching victim. As 
soon as it has recovered its strength a little 
it abuses it, bullying and maltreating the 
feeble. The plants do the like in their silent 
and all but motionless world. And so does 
man. He is odious when he is not unfor- 
tunate, and he learns a little, grows wiser 
and gentler and better, only in the depths 
of distress. Whose is the blame? We all 
obey the same orders. The cruel and ignoble 
are the manifest will, the fundamental law, 
of Nature. 

Let us add, nevertheless, that man, even 
when he is happy, is sometimes capable of 
pity, because a section of his understanding, 
transformed into instinct, is able to put itself 
for a moment in the place of the victim. 


We see Nature, the Genius of the Species, 
or the Earth-Spirit, magnificently and some- 
times fantastically lavishing treasures of 
intelligence on incomprehensible ends. She 
creates, for example, a bird, a somewhat 
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limited creature, like the pigeon: just capable 
of finding and picking up a few grains of 
corn, of taking shelter from the wind and 
rain, of reproducing its kind, of more or 
less successfully rearing its young, of sleep- 
ing and existing, without progress, without 
future, without object: and for the benefit 
of this uninteresting bird she puts into 
operation, long before our appearance on the 
planet, all sorts of things that we think we 
have invented by dint of imitating her, as 
well as all sorts of things which we do not 
as yet understand, and things too that we 
never shall invent; for never, unless we 
become gods, which is highly improbable, 
shall we invent life. 


The animal, whatever its order—Ant, Bee, 
Termite, Pigeon, Man—is a rather foolish 
creature, which: lives in a sort of stupor, a 
sort of cataleptic or semi-vegetable state. The 
genius of Nature, who has created and 
activated this animal, surpasses beyond all 
comparison the genius which she has granted 
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to us. Yet, none the less, after some dazzling 
achievement, she will make a whole series 
of blunders which human beings would 
never commit; and they, ephemeral creatures 
though they may be, judge and often con- 
demn the eternal genius who has created 
them. This genius, in their opinion, makes 
more mistakes than is reasonable; and if 
there were spirits superior to man they would 
probably think the same. Here is a problem: 
whether the brain of Descartes, brought to 
the last degree of perfection which it could 
possibly attain, would be of like nature with 
the brain of the Universe, or at least, the 
brain which approaches it most nearly? It 
is by no means certain.! 


o 


What man calls love is fundamentally but 
a duplication, a division, or rather a multi- 
plication, by scissiparity, of his incurable 
egoism, which occurs because it is organically 
necessary. 


« s 


™ See Pigeons and Spiders, pp. 114-15. M. Maeterlinck, 
translated by Bernard Miall. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
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Where do our souls go after death? They 
cannot enter a nothingness which does not 
exist; they must return to the place from 
which they came before their birth in a body. 
But whence did they come? 

Or perhaps, and more probably, they go 
nowhere, and come from nowhere, since they 
have been everywhere from all time, like all 
that exists; unless indeed they have never 
existed at all outside our imagination. 


What misfortune could be comparable to 
that of remaining oneself for a million million 
years? 

And even if we do not remain ourselves 
there is no death, since we return into the 
All, which is immortal. 

It will be objected that in life we remain 
ourselves for anything up to seventy or eighty 
years, and that. nevertheless nothing could 
less resemble the new-born infant in its 
cradle than the old man on the brink of 
the grave. 

If at the age of seventy-two I have no 
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longer anything in common with the child 
at the breast that 1 once was, what is left 
to me of the child of seven, the young man 
of twenty that I once was? What ideas, what 
feelings have I that date back to these ages? 
Does not all that I then felt and thought 
seem absurd to me now? What now sur- 
vives of what I then believed myself to be? 
Barely a few memories, as strange as though 
they were the memories of some person 
unknown. I have changed my “ego’’ a dozen 
times, and that famous continuity on which 
all our hope of immortality is based is prob- 
ably, even in this life, no more than the 
shadow of an illusion. 


When would our immortal life establish 
itself? At the moment of death? And should 
we be for all eternity an infant, a youth, or 
an old man? 


On the other hand, the child at the breast, 
and before the child the invisible germ, 
already contained the whole man, in youth 
and age; and here once more we are met 
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by questions that have no answer and motives 
that cannot be explained. 


“Tt is difficult to prove that the soul does 
not exist; but it is more difficult to prove 
that it exists,’’ says Joseph Le Boucher in 
Le Grand Testament, that great book to which 
the world has not yet done justice. 

It is a question of words. If we are speaking 
of the Christian soul, it is easier to prove that 
it does not exist. But if we are speaking of 
the life that animates us, there is no need to 
prove that it exists, for without it we our- 
selves should not exist. 


It is the same if we ask whether this soul 
is immortal. Everything depends on whether 
we are speaking of a conscious and individual 
immortality, which seems impossible, and 
would be lamentable, or a cosmic immor- 
tality, which seems inevitable, but is a matter 
of complete indifference to us. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
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all these arguments and suppositions are 
provisional, and that if our understanding 
were vouchsafed a mere glimpse of light the 
whole problem would be turned upside 
down, and our most learned explanations 
would seem puerile. 


After all, life and motion without begin- 
ning or end are much less astonishing, much 
more comprehensible than nothingness. Well, 
there is no mean: one or the other has to 
be accepted. 


There is no first cause. There is a circular 
cause, in which the beginning, which does 
not exist, meets the end, which is impossible. 


We must never forget that some part of 
to-day’s unknowable will become to-morrow’s 
known. 
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“One knows the Supreme Being only in 
being wholly ignorant of Him,” says the 
Sama-Vida, at the very beginning of Vedism, 
the parent of all the great religions. We shall 
never go beyond this, and here in the very 
beginning of human thought and speech the 
fundamental truth was once and for all 
proclaimed. 


‘All lives,” or ‘‘all is dead.”’ Impossible 
to admit that “‘all is dead,’’ since we live. 
From the moment that a thing exists— 
mineral, plant, animal, soul—that thing lives 
eternally, by virtue of the sole fact that it 
exists. If it could die this would mean that 
it would be annihilated, that it would no 
longer be anything. Now, “nothing,” whether 
a thing or a state, cannot exist without 
ceasing to be “nothing.” If nothingness had 
ever existed, if it could ever exist anywhere, 
it would have invaded everything, since there 
is not room, simultaneously, in the Universe, 
for being and for not-being. 
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If humanity is able to resist all that 
threatens it for a few centuries longer, it 
is fairly certain that the surgeons will have 
found a means of renovating or replacing 
worn-out organs, in order to prolong life 
almost indefinitely, like Janot’s knife. Which 
of us, if the miracle were possible to-day, 
would not hail it with enthusiasm? But who, 
in the long run, if he could no longer die, 
would not end by regretting the kindly death 
of old? 


Soul is only volatilized matter, and matter 
is only condensed soul. 


Take a bubble of glass or crystal, the size, 
for example, of a billiard-ball. Surround it 
with balls of the same material and the same 
dimensions, all touching, so as to form a 
cluster of spheres, which cluster, apart from 
the slight protruberances of its surface, will 
itself be perfectly spherical. 

Apart from the central sphere, which is 
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to be empty, all these balls will be full of 
a transparent but slightly coloured liquid. 
They will communicate with one another 
by means of channels or pipes in their under 
surfaces, and we will suppose that these pipes 
are furnished with taps, all of which can be 
opened simultaneously. 

If we open these taps the liquid in the 
uppermost spheres will rush into the central 
sphere, which is empty, and will fill it. The 
liquid in the lower spheres will not move. 
The apparatus is obedient to the laws of 
terrestrial attraction. 

But let us seek, in the infinity of space, 
where we shall perhaps be able to find it, 
a point in which no forces of attraction make 
themselves felt. Let us take our apparatus 
thither, and in order to give our experiment 
greater amplitude and importance, let us 
enlarge each of the bubbles of our cluster 
until it is the size of the earth. We shall 
then have a new. star, whose mass will not 
be greater than that of a star of moderate 
dimensions. 

Let us open the taps. We shall see that 
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the liquid in all the spheres that surround 
the central sphere will rush into the latter, 
and the liquid in the lower spheres will 
flow upwards into it as quickly and forcibly 
as that in the upper spheres will flow down- 
wards; in the first place, because in the 
infinity of space there is no upper and 
lower, no right and left; but also because the 
centre of gravity of each sphere, even though 
each is definitely and impermeably separated 
from the rest, so that it seems to constitute 
a world apart, wil] no longer be in the sphere 
itself, but in the centre of the central sphere, in 
which the mysterious and irresistible force 
will be located. And each of the spheres 
which surround the central sphere will en- 
deavour, in strict accordance with its rights 
and duties—that is, with scrupulous and 
mathematical equality—to obey the soveran 
law of central attraction. The liquid surren- 
dered will be exactly the same for all. 

This law, which refers the whole force of 
attraction to the centre of the mass, is 
ineluctable, and it was because he was not 
acquainted with it that Kepler went astray 
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in his wonderful calculations, so that it was 
only on the advent of Newton that the truth 
was discovered. 

This transfusion, if the apparatus were 
on the scale of the earth and the stars, would 
continue, according to the rate of discharge 
of the communicating channels, for years, 
or perhaps for centuries, and we should be 
able to witness the curious spectacle of the 
circulation, the very life itself, of gravitation. 
In the end all would attain a state of stability 
and immobility. The force of gravitation 
would be neither dead nor asleep; it would 
be as powerful, as active as ever, but we 
should no longer perceive this power or this 
activity. 


With the living process before our eyes, 
we should probably draw, from this spectacle, 
conclusions which would not be wholly in 
apreement with our present theories of gravi- 
tation. But this is another problem, which 
we shall not attempt to solve to-day, and 
which, for that matter, we have no hope of 
solving to-morrow. 
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Moreover, this is an experiment which 
it would be difficult for us mortals to per- 
form, since it is improbable that we could 
ever contrive to insulate it from the influence 
of terrestrial gravitation. 

That man has never yet invented perpetual 
motion is the more astonishing in that this 
motion is the primordial, essential, and uni- 
versal motion of Nature, who knows no 
other. We, who believe ourselves to be 
but a momentary part of this movement, 
shall continue it even when we believe that 
we shall have ceased to exist. We could 
hardly be in a better position to understand 
what it is, since it 1s the whole of ourselves. 
We must be very purblind observers, very 
maladroit imitators. 


It is not time that passes, but man. Time 
does not move; it is immobile as space and 
eternity. It is space and eternity. 


It is vain to say, to persuade ourselves, 
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and even sincerely to believe, that time does 
not really exist, for we know very well that 
we exist only by virtue of time. 


When we learn (if we ever do learn) the 
how and the why and the purpose of life— 
that is, the truth about all things—in what 
respects are we likely to change our morality? 


God is no more comprehensible than the 
Universe; and the Universe is not more 
incomprehensible than God. Let us choose 
one or the other. Why have two unknowns 
instead of one? There is no apparent advan- 
tage; there are a thousand disadvantages. 


Obstinately we seek to probe, to under- 
stand the intentions, desires, and designs of 
Nature. The fact is that we are all of us, 
even unwittingly, finalists. Because we are 
finite we want everything to be done with 
an end in view. Yet infinity exists. It is the 
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sole infinity in the Universe. It has no object 
in being. An object is an end, a bound; the 
only law of the infinite, and of being, is that 
in them there are not and cannot be bounds. 
This is why our researches are and always 
will be beside the question; why we shall 
never understand anything. 


“The only thing divine in the human 
soul,”’ said an Indian sage, “‘is its aspiration 
to uplift itself, to become more spiritual.”’ 
Why call this aspiration divine? Is it not 
human? Do we know what is and is not 
divine? How could we know, since we do 
not know what God is? Do not let us use 
these words lightly and carelessly. 


People speak of predestination, of pre- 
destined souls. But there is nothing before 
destiny. Destiny is already the future. Can 
there then be a future before the future? 
Where should we draw the line? 
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Is man, is the human species, moving 
towards a great spiritualization ? Has it made 
any progress in this directign? The argu- 
ments pro et contra are of equal cogency; 
which means that such progress is imper- 


ceptible. 


One should never say: He is dead, or 
there has been a death. Let us rather say: 
there is one living whom we no longer see. 
This is more exact, more nearly the truth, 
since properly speaking there are no dead, 
but only living beings who have changed 
their shape. Nothing has ever ceased, nothing 
will ever cease to exist. 


All the living are already the dead who 
truly live only in the future which they bear 
within them. They do not count, or, we will 
say, they no longer count for anything. It 
is only what will be, what is already in them, 
waiting to be, that matters, that possesses 
an incomparable and incommensurable dura- 
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tion. And also those of whom they were 
born, and that which lies behind them. They 
are no more than a moment of the present, 
which still belongs to the future, and already 
to the past. 


Since we are forced to admit that life or 
movement exists from all eternity and will 
exist without end, let us entrench ourselves 
once for all in this certitude, and deduce from 
it all its consequences. 


If Plato were to return among us—I take 
Plato, because he represents one of the 
undisputed summits of human genius of all 
times and all countries—if he were to return 
among us and were to question us, what could 
we reply that would be commensurate with 
his stature—what that would be worthy of 
his attention, what that could interest him? 


Morally, socially, politically, despite the 
more or less hypocritical suppressions of 
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slavery: nothing, or next to nothing. Our 
experiments, our Utopias, and our lies are 
not better than those of Athens. Intellectu- 
ally, metaphysically, there would be little to 
say; at all events, nothing of peremptory 
importance. In physics, chemistry, biology, 
medicine, surgery, natural history, there have 
been discoveries which, after the first shock 
of surprise, would leave him indifferent. He 
would study our steam-engines, our loco- 
motives, our steamships, our motor-cars, our 
aeroplanes, our weapons of the chase and 
of war, but he would soon weary of these, 
since they offer the soul no indispensable 
aliment. Our electrical phenomena, and 
above all the transmission of thought to a 
distance, the translation of invisible forces, 
and the enchantments of artificial illumina- 
tion, would surprise him more, although they 
would add nothing to the God of whom he 
caught a glimpse, nor bring him a hair’s 
breadth nearer to that God. But the magic 
of waves that capture and instantly distri- 
bute, over the whole surface of the globe, 
all the sounds, all the music, and, so to 
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speak, all the spiritual manifestations diffused 
through space, would give him a novel and 
unexpected conception of the life of the 
Universe, and would bring him into con- 
tact with mysteries which he had barely 
suspected. Astronomy, too, would reveal an 
infinity which no thinker of his age, not 
even Heraclitus, Leucippus, Democritus or 
Anaxagoras, would have ventured to imagine 
or foresee. 


As for the sciences which, rightly or 
wrongly, we still call occult, he would per- 
ceive that we know less of them than he 
knew, who was nearer to the great sources. 


There, surveyed from above, is what we 
should have acquired in the eyes of a super- 
man. There is no reason why in another two 
thousand years our acquisitions should be 
any more decisive or more spiritual. 


Man learns to die more easily than he 
learns to live. To learn to die is to learn no 
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longer to fear death. Let us sometimes think 
of the good fortune of being dead. In any 
case, as Seneca said, “‘it is folly to die of the 
fear of death.” 


In youth we tell ourselves: What peace, 
when the senses no longer torment us; what 
calm, what spiritual freedom when our 
thoughts no longer turn all one way; what 
heights will be accessible to meditation when 
nothing any longer disturbs it! But when 
the senses are appeased there is an end of 
movement, of emotion; our thoughts are 
inactive, and begin to nod; already the great 
sleep has cast its shadow over them. We 
learn too late that it is in sorrow and distress 
that our brain functions normally. 


Having learned, above all, that we know 
nothing, in our excess of learning we have 
nothing more to say. 


“From the fact that space is everywhere 
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and that matter is everywhere identical with 
itself we must conclude,” says Joseph Le 
Boucher, ‘‘that the worlds are everywhere 
similar to our own.” 

Space is everywhere: that is understood. 
But how can we assert that matter is every- 
where thesame when we do not know whatitis? 


When we consider that that which has 
created us—God, Nature, or Universe— 
has at the same time drawn from nothingness 
many frightful, evil and noxious things, 
engendering much suffering and injustice; 
in a word, has committed, in our eyes, a 
multitude of errors; if we are to survive and 
outstrip death, which is said to efface all 
things, we have little reason to be reassured 
as to our future lot, and we may ask our- 
selves, referring to what has gone before, 
whether the blunders, the suffering, the 
injustices will not continue, will not be 
eternally repeated? From the moment suf- 
fering exists anywhere it exists because it 
has the right to exist everywhere. And—at 
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all events, as we know it—it is always exerting 
its right. 

And if, as is most probable, there never 
was a creation—if all has existed from all 
time—the disquieting question is still un- 
answered. 


Then is there, and has there always been, 
an incomplete, undecided, uncertain, impo- 
tent or evil spirit in the universe, which 
cannot or will not accomplish perfection, 
but will produce, or allow to be produced, 
only imperfect things?—In the Universe? 
As to that, we know nothing. But on this 
earth of ours How shall we reply? 

And if it is so on this earth of ours, why 
should it not be so in other worlds? Why 
should there be an unjust exception? What 
reason could there be for it? Why should 
our world be maltreated more than others? 
Why, if error or ill will exists anywhere, 
should it not be found everywhere? If the 
spirit has gone astray here, why not there? 
How can we admit that the laws of physics, 
chemistry, electricity, and magnetism, with- 
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out speaking of those with which we are 
unacquainted, are not everywhere the same 
in identical circumstances? 

Unless indeed all is merely chance, which 
is hardly possible; and really the word means 
nothing, for it serves merely to mask our 
ignorance of the great causes, the great laws. 


It would suffice, perhaps, that some un- 
known germ should be brought hither by 
a meteorite, and all the waters of the oceans 
would ferment and become corrupted and 
putrefy, thereby entailing the end of 
humanity, which is already but a semi- 
putrid manifestation of life, for our digestive 
apparatus is essentially no more than a 
putrefaction-motor. | 


There was no first cause, any more than 
there will be a last cause. A beginning is as 
impossible as an end. If nothingness, non- 
being, the non-existent, could have existed 
before the beginning it would have ceased 
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to be nothingness, and would, ipso facto, have 
become the beginning. The same is true of 
the end. To say “‘end”’ is not to say ‘“‘nothing- 
ness.”’ The end of a living man is the begin- 
ning of a dead man; and the end of a dead 
man is in turn the beginning of a trans- 
formation and evolution which we cannot 
follow through space and time. 


“Death causes beings to return into God 
as a sound into the air,” said Scotus Erigenus. 
It is the best image that has been offered 
us of that return to and reabsorption in the 
All which is the last word of the great 
religions. But the image is not just. Beings 
cannot return into God, since they have never 
escaped from Him. 


Tell a dying man that he is about to return 
into the All; the thought will not content 
him. Tell a believer that he is about to return 
into God, and he will be as happy as a man 
may be in the last struggles of the death- 
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agony. Yet, even from the Christian stand- 
point, it is precisely the same thing. But one 
does not believe that the All can be evil, 
whereas the God of the Christians is quite 
possibly terrible. We should therefore expect 
the very contrary. 


Before our birth that which we were about 
to be was dispersed in confused, hetero- 
geneous, unconscious, impersonal, irrespon- 
sible elements. After death we revert to these 
same elements. One could therefore argue 
that death 1s less formidable than birth, since 
it has no longer any need to fear life. At 
heart, what we fear in death is the persistence 
of life; or rather, survival. 


We are as immortal, as eternal, as the 
Universe. Each molecule, each cell of our 
body, each current or vibration of our intelli- 
gence, has existed always, will exist for ever. 
For whence could it come if it had not 
existed from all time? Into what nothingness 
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that cannot exist would it pass if it ceased 
to exist? Since all things have life, the pebble 
no less than the tireless humming-bird, we 
were alive even in the sun; and before the 
sun, in the nebula from which it issued. And 
before the nebula, in the Something that 
filled the infinity of space. If the substance 
of which we are formed had memory, it 
would tell us the history of all the worlds. 
And why should it have no memory? The 
fact of having lived, in any fashion whatever, 
must inevitably leave some traces. It remains 
to find the reagent or the vibration which 
will reveal these traces, re-awaken them, or 
set them vibrating in tune with an unknown 
truth which will one day become a truth 
universally known. Oblivion, total efface- 
ment, would be far more inexplicable. This 
would be the annihilation of something: but 
the annihilation of anything whatever has 
never been possible, for if it had been so the 
Universe would no longer exist, or rather 
would never have existed. 


Here we must not think of the memory 
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in the form which it has assumed in our 
brain, but as something indefinable which 
takes its place and must exist in every atom. 


Can we assert that no such trace, no such 
memory, has ever awakened or vibrated 
within us? 


Let us not forget that our intelligence is 
the creation of intelligences that are no more. 


We all know that our memory is the centre 
of our self: at least, of the only self of which 
we are conscious. If this memory did not die 
with our body, our self would survive. But 
how could it exist without nerves, without 
support, without nourishment, in the void? 
Do sight and hearing survive the eye and 
ear? We are told that our memory survives, 
in its hereditary components, those who have 
formed, nourished, developed, and equipped 
it; that it is not entirely dependent upon our 
body, and consequently has its immaterial 
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aspects. But the past of bodies which are 
no more may have left material traces in the 
spermatozoon or the virgin ovum; that 1s, 
in the brain of the child as yet unborn, and 
in the brains of the children of this child, 
and so forth, indefinitely. This, if you 


will, is immortality, but a material immor- 


tality. 


Because the spermatozoon and the ovum 
are microscopic, they are not therefore in- 
capable of retaining an impress. Let us get 
into the habit of magnifying everything that 
we cannot see by a thousand, ten thousand, 
or a hundred thousand diameters, and we 
shall begin to understand many things which 
seemed impossible or absurd. We must not 
believe that a cause or an effect ceases to be 
material because it is manifested in the 
infinitely great or the infinitely little. 


As M. E. E. Bonnet very truly says, in 
his book Vie et Survie, “each cell is provided 
with memories that assure its life;’’ that is, 
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with all but indelible ancestral traces or im- 
prints. 


Since man has always had the choice 
between an immortality and a survival of 
a purely imaginary kind, for there is no 
example of them in reality, one may ask why 
he has never imagined a simply and com- 
pletely happy survival, without restrictions, 
without conditions, without uncertainties? 
It is a curious infirmity of his mind. But 
perhaps he was never capable of imagining 
an incontestable paradise. 


Passionately, mathematically seeking its 
centre of gravity, everywhere, in all situa- 
tions, at all distances, despite and beyond 
all obstacles, one may truly say that matter 
seeks its soul as we seek our God. Is God 
our centre of gravity? It is very possible, 
but even under this new name he tells us 
nothing. 
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What shall we call our nervous system? 
It is the veritable sovereign of our life. ““The 
organism, in the whole of its elements, obeys 
only the nervous system, and lives by it 
alone. And it alone, in our organism, 
knows and is able to act,’’ says Dr. Pierre 
Bonnier. 

Yes, but this system that knows everything 
and can do everything, by which we learn 
all that we know, will not or cannot tell us 
what it is, whence its energy or its life is 
derived, nor what becomes of it when it is 
extinguished. 


Why did not Nature give us perfect 
organs ? Because—we are told—these organs 
are destined to live in a Universe without 
fixity and full of change, to which they have 
to adapt themselves. But why is there no 
fixity in the Universe? If it were perfect, if 
one day it could become perfect, it would 
change no more. Why could it not have been 
perfect from the outset? 
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The most convinced materialist, unless 
he is in fact no better than a narrow sectarian, 
may perfectly well admit that a creative 
intelligence exists and has always existed. 
Whether we call it God or Universe matters 
little. The only inexplicable thing is that in 
its works—at all events, in those of this world 
of ours, for we know nothing of other worlds 
—it does not reveal itself as perfect from the 
very first. Here is the knotty point of the 
great problem, which no philosophy or 
religion has ever unravelled in a satisfactory 
manner. 


An empty space, says Bergson, is more 
than nothing. No, an empty space is pre- 
cisely nothing; that is to say, nothingness; 
that is to say, something that does not exist 
and which it should not even be possible to. 
express. Space never was and never will be 
empty; it 1s space only because it has con- 
tent. Empty—nothingness—nothing—here 
we are using words which are but the false 
coin of languages. They represent only that 
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which is not; and these words, which are no 
more than that which they represent, occupy 
the same place in our arguments, have the 
same weight and the same importance, as 
those words which are most potent and 
pregnant with meaning, reality, and life. 
What value can any argument possess in 
which these phantoms of our imagination 
find a place? 


It 1s certain that memories survive the 
destruction of the brain-cells which contain 
them, for otherwise, the destruction of these 
cells being continuous, a memory would last 
a few hours only, or at most a few days. Since 
memories do survive, it must be that there 
is something behind these cells, which cannot 
be the final word of the enigma. 


When I think of my mother, my father, 
my two brothers, or five or six friends of 
mine who are dead, they still exist, they live 
as distinctly as when they were alive. ‘They 
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surround me,:and I do not need to touch 
them in order to know that they are there. 
I have not the least doubt on the point. I 
recognize them more clearly than if they 
were still alive. They no longer change. They 
have lost all their little defects, and are 
always smiling, as though they had returned 
from the most beautiful country. They will 
not go if we wish to detain them, but they 
are afraid lest they should seem importunate. 
It is curious to observe that when there are 
several of them about us it does not seem 
as though they have knowledge of one 
another.* This is because they now live 
only for us. 

If, having arrived at a certain age, we 
were to form the habit of frequenting their 
society, they would be the best companions 
we had ever known, the only friends we were 
able to endure, the only ones who had any- 
thing to teach us. We should want no others. 

We should live on familiar terms with 
them, as though they were always present; 
and not, as we do, praying for them; which 
prevents us from seeing or hearing or speak- 
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ing to them. With us they must forget that 
they are dead. 


Instead of calling them to us, instead of 
loving them, we thrust them into oblivion, 
and are afraid of them. They have become 
phantoms because we never evoke them. 
They are intimidated because we are dis- 
trustful of them, and treat them like poor 
relations who come to ask us for alms, or 
for our prayers; whereas the truth is that 
we can do nothing for them, save resuscitate 
them for our own advantage. 

Do not let us avoid them. The general 
belief is false; they never do any harm, and 
even the worst of them, after they have 
passed through the tomb, are as good as the 
best qualities of our own hearts. 


Is actual presence as necessary as one 
believes? After all, what is “‘presence?”’ How 
many real, vital seconds are there in a 
prolonged and constant presence? 
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Besides the dead, there are living people 
whom we no longer see, who are far away, 
at the other side of the world; we are sure 
that we shall never see them again, and we 
do not even know that they are still living. 
Wherein do they differ from those who are 
actually dead? There is a mysterious dif- 
ference; for those whom we know to be dead 
live in us, more truly than the others. And 
perhaps there is something else... . 


At all events, I have more than once noted 
this rather curious fact: | begin to think of 
a friend, of an old schoolfellow; that is, a 
friend of some sixty years’ standing. When 
such a friend presents himself I always learn, 
on making inquiry, that he is dead. It is true 
that at my age most of the friends of one’s 
childhood have vanished from the earth. ... 


Are we really conscious that we are alive? 
No. To acquire this consciousness a whole 
series of operations is necessary: we have to 
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question ourselves, feel ourselves. Now, to 
be unconscious that one is living is to be 


already dead. 


We bear within us the epitome of the 
whole history of all the worlds. He who 
should contrive to revive these memories 
would be the master of life and death. He 
would have nothing more to learn. He would 
know all that is known, all that ever has been 
known, all that ever will be known. It is not 
certain that this dream can never be realized. 
Of all the dreams that haunt humanity it is 
perhaps the least insane. All its enchantments 
are slumbering in the depth of our cells. 


‘All the memories appertaining to a living 
being,” says M. E. E. Bonnet, “survive 
him; they do not evaporate: they are inde- 
structible.”’ ‘That is perfectly true: indestruc- 
tible, like all that exists. But the question 
is, where do they go when our self, the self 
which they constituted, and which they have 
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been unable to preserve as a corporate entity, 
is dispersed to the four corners of the earth? 
What are memories which no longer have 
a home, which have become impersonal? 
Eternal waifs in the endless night? 


When our dead speak to us it is the best 
in ourselves that is speaking to us, having 
borrowed their voice. 


Rarely indeed are we permitted to hear 
this voice. It is rather by their presence that 
they communicate with us. But when they 
speak to us a word of counsel, or blame, or 
warning rises from the most secret depths 
of our being. 


If they wronged us, if they were harsh or 
unjust to us, we forgive them, without wish- 
ing to do so, without express intention, 
merely by forgetting it in the very moment 
of remembering; perhaps because in the 
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depths of our being we are already dead, 
like them, and nearer to them than are the 
living. 


It is hardly ever their words, their ges- 
tures, their more important and serious and 
significant actions that recur to our memory, 
but more often than not a mere smile, a 
trick of habit, an absurd or commonplace 
remark, as though all human values and 
perspectives were inverted by the touch of 
death. 


But perhaps it is simply because our 
youngest memories, and above all the memo- 
ries of childhood, are much more alive than 
those which we register as we draw nearer 
to our own death. 


When it emerges from childhood the soul 
is already acquiring the odour-of death. 
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The cardinal moment of life is the moment 
when one no longer seeks a reason for living. 


What would life be if there were not 
death? Who would dare to live it? For only 
the fear of death—an absurd fear—helps us 
to prolong life into the desert of old age. 


9> 


““At the present moment,’’ say the most 
up-to-date physicists, ‘‘it is impossible to say 
whether the smallest particles known to us 
are matter or radiation.’’ And if they are 
radiation, why should this radiation cease 
to be matter? Who will venture seriously 
to affirm that at such or such a moment it 
becomes spiritual ? 


When we are born we begin to journey 
towards a personal death. When we die we 
enter an eternal life which no longer belongs 
to us. 
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What advantage can we derive from main- 
taining or believing that the Universe is 
spiritual rather than material? None. We 
know, or think we know, a few laws, or 
rather, a few habits of matter; we are entirely 
ignorant of the laws of the spirit, and we 
do not even know that it is not a special 
state of matter. But after all, matter is no 
less eternal than spirit. 

The great problem is, whether the memory 
outlives the body.—Yes, it outlives it, but 
in others, in our descendants, not in the self, 
which no longer exists as a self; whose 
elements have been, not destroyed, but 
dispersed in the infinite. 


It is our thought, say the spiritualists, 
that sets our brain-cells in motion. But who 
or what sets our thought in motion? This 
is an explanation which explains less than 
it pretends to explain. 


The spirit, they tell us, blows whither it 
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listeth. And the body? Are they always in 
agreement? Is it because of the events 
of our inner life that we believe in 
the antagonism of spirit and matter? But 
is this antagonism real? Is the spirit an 
emanation of the body, or is the body an 
emanation of the spirit? Which first began 
to be, and which won the upper hand, in 
the spermatozoon and the ovum? Tell me 
if these are spiritual or material, or both 
together, and the question will be answered. 


Time, according to the Pythagoreans, is 
spherical. They were the first—for this 
ingenious image dates from the beginning 
of human thought—to imagine the sphere 
as representing infinity. But infinity, like 
time, has no form, having no bounds. So 
soon as it ceases to be measured by man 
time becomes once more what it was before 
him: eternity. 


A Russian scientist, Metalnikov, made 
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a very curious experiment. He immunized 
two batches of rabbits against cholera by 
repeated injections of vaccine. At each in- 
jection he rang a bell in the hearing of the 
rabbits of the first batch, or he lightly 
scratched their backs. With the rabbits of 
the second batch the injections were made 
without any such preliminaries. When 
immunity was attained the injections were 
discontinued. This immunity gradually dis- 
appeared. At this stage it was enough to ring 
the bell in the hearing of the rabbits of the 
first batch, or to scratch their backs, and 
their immunity was restored. They resisted 
inoculation with the bacilli of cholera, 
whereas the second batch quickly suc- 
cumbed.: 


What does this experiment prove? Must 
we believe, with the pseudo-spiritualists (for 
there are hardly any pure spiritualists nowa- 
days; and for that matter these obsolete 
denominations ought once for all to be 


1 Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, February 1931, cited by 
E. E. Bonnet in Vee et Survie, pp. 160—1. 
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abandoned), must we believe that the spirit 
had the upper hand? Are we to believe that 
the recollection of the salutary effects of the 
injections, revived by the sound of the bell 
which had accompanied them, had survived 
in the memory of the millions or milliards 
of cells that go to make up the individual; 
and that independently of any material effect, 
this reminiscence or idea released the same 
vital reactions against the lethal bacilli? But 
would a cell have ears to hear the sound of 
the bell, a memory to recollect it, or intelli- 
gence to associate it with a beneficial action, 
and react accordingly? 

Why not? Cells have certainly a sense 
of hearing, since it is only thanks to those 
which have specialized in acoustics that we 
are able to hear. Almost all cells must possess 
memory, since it is through them that we 
remember, in the depth of our instincts, what 
the forbears of our forbears learned and 
knew. As for the action of an idea upon 
matter, why should this surprise us, when 
we know that all that happens in our brain 
is prepared and executed by specialized cells? 
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The pseudo-spiritualists, then, may be 
tight; and so may the pseudo-materialists, 
who, employing another terminology, arrive 
at very much the same conclusions. 

Such experiments would lead us far if 
we would and could deduce their ultimate 
consequences. 


What we have called God is as unimagin- 
able as that which the science of the day calls 
ether, the Universe, Nature, etc. The only 
progress which we have accomplished is 
progress in agnosticism. Is it possible that 
agnosticism will ever lead us anywhere? We 
do not know; but in the meantime it saves 
us from wasting our time in futile excursions. 


If we say that the unintelligent forces of 
Nature have created intelligence, is it more 
extraordinary than saying: blue and yellow 
have created green? 
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We speak of internal or external force. 
This is an error; there is no without and no 
within; force is everywhere simultaneously; 
it 18 universal and eternal. It is we who have 
the illusion of without and within, and the 
illusion of the momentary. 


Let us not lose sight of the fact that in 
infinity many phenomena are localized, and 
probably remain localized for stretches of 
time that elude valuation. “‘Infinite,’”’ does 
not signify universal equalization, instan- 
taneous and total dispersion. 


It is time that is flowing in our veins. It 
is time that our hearts are marking, night 
and day. We ourselves are only time, which 
stops and congeals in our arteries at the 
moment of our death. | 

For us, then, death is only a momentary 
arrest of time. As soon as we cease to live 
it will begin to flow again, bearing away 
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with it such of our constituents as will exist 
for ever. 


Even when our bodies are able methodi- 
cally to renew all their organs, as a motor 
can renew its parts with the aid of “spares,” 
it may be presumed that our life will not 
be prolonged beyond a few centuries; that 
we shall never be immortal in the ordinary 
sense of the word; in the first place, because 
the earth is not immortal; but above all 
because, if we remained such as we are to-day, 
in the plenitude of our health and our 
powers, the earth and the Universe, which 
are incessantly evolving, would have changed 
around us. The temperature, the atmosphere, 
gravity, barometric pressure, light, and the 
cosmical climate, would no longer be the 
same, and we should probably be unable to 
adapt ourselves to them. 


Pure materialism is as impossible as pure 
spiritualism. Why not accept both spirit 
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and matter ex aeguo? The one is no more 
inexplicable, no more improbable than the 
other. And if one were to ask me: what is 
spirit?—I should reply: what is matter? 
Until we know better we can always 
admit that spirit is the movement of 
matter, and matter the form, the mass, of 
spirit. 


If the Universe were not intelligent it 
would have perished long ago, or rather, it 
would never have existed. It subsists only 
by virtue of intelligence, and it must subsist, 
since it cannot be annihilated. 

This intelligence was there, once and for 
all; not since creation, which is as unimagin- 
able as annihilation, but since an “always”’ 
which had no beginning. It exists, necessarily, 
as impossible of explanation as space and 
eternity, as the three angles of a triangle. 


It has been said: “The unintelligent forces 
of Nature have created an intelligence—the 
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intelligence of man.”’ In the first place, these 
forces have created nothing, since everything 
has always existed. But if we admit that they 
did create intelligence, they must themselves 
have been intelligent: for one cannot create 
—that is, one cannot extract from oneself— 
what is not there; unless indeed there was 
something that already existed, anterior to 
the unintelligent forces of nature, which 
created intelligence, or cause it to emerge 
from itself; and then this would be the only 
thing that would concern us. 


‘To create,” says Littré, “is to draw some- 
thing out of nothingness.”’ From nothingness, 
which does not exist, one could extract only 
a nothingness, which would be equally non- 
existent. This is the prototype of the absurd 
definition, for which the language, and not 
Littré, is alone responsible. 


Is light intelligent? That is equivalent to 
asking if it is human. Intelligence is only 


Ico 


Now, it 1s quite possible that it does not 
exist at all, that it 1s only a false perception, 
a false interpretation, an illusion, an aber- 
ration of our eye. One can conceive of worlds 
in which it would not be necessary, For that 
matter, it 18 infinitely probable that there are 
such worlds, Astronomy tells us that there 
are dark stars and nebule. 


The phenomena of instinct, atavism, and 
heredity prove that memories subsist through 
the death and birth of the generations, Where 
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do they reside? It appears that the study of 
the maladies of the memory has resulted in 
the conviction that the brain contains no 
memories, and, on the other hand, we are 
assured that the memory of a cell is not 
contained in the cell. Then in what is it 
contained ? What, save the spermatozoon and 
the ovum, can have transmitted the instinctive 
and atavistic memories from generation to 
generation? But how can these memories 
be preserved in a spermatozoon or an ovum, 
which must be built up of cells or proto-cells, 
incessantly evolving, dividing into segments, 
perishing only to be born again and perish 
anew, passing every moment from life to 
death and from death to life, without losing 
any of their invisible baggage? 


Here, to be sure, all is dematerialized in 
such a degree that it seems spiritual. We 
cannot detect the transition. Why? Because 
there is none. The infinitely small is not 
more spiritual than the infinitely great; and 
the infinitely great is not more material than 
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the infinitely small. Our mistake is to believe, 
as Spiritualists, that spirit is more explicable 
than matter; and as materialists, that matter 
is simpler, more natural, more evident than 
spirit. 


It matters little whether the things that 
are happening within us and around us are 
spiritual or material. It is a question of words: 
in respect of causes and effects there has 
never been, and is not, as far as we are con- 
cerned, any difference. This is not the point 
upon which our investigations and our 
anxieties should centre themselves. It is no 
more than a poor pretext for evading the 
principal question. Do not let us waste our 
time in verbal squabbles. Let us regard the 
difference as resolved once for all, in one 
sense or the other—it matters little which, 
since the two interpretations lead us to the 
same point. 


The spirit does not begin where the 
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microscope ends; it is already in everything 
that the eye beholds. 


A block of quartz or granite is as spiritual 
as a pensée of Pascal’s. 


What does “‘spiritual’”” mean? We are too 
ready to believe that the word denotes 
something resembling our intelligence, our 
thought, as though nothing in the Universe 
were higher, nobler, more comprehensive, 
more divine. But does it not rather denote 
the force or energy on which our intelligence 
floats like an insignificant bubble? And if 
we speak of force or energy we imply matter. 


Whether the Universe is spiritual or 
material, its fate, its happiness or misery, 
or our fate and our happiness and misery, 
will be the same. They are dependent on 
something very different. But on what? A 
great problem, and we are still awaiting the 
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“great solution. We will not say that we shall 
wait for ever, but rather that hitherto we 
have not searched for the path that leads 
thither. 


Has the Universe a purpose or purposes? 
Yes or no? This is to ask whether it has a 
goal, an end, which is impossible, since this 
goal, this end, would have been reached 
since time began. 

And if this goal, this end, could be reached, 
would it not imply equilibrium and immo- 
bility-—that is, death and nothingness? 


Since we have spoken of memory, we must 
not confuse the memory of the subconscious, 
the memory of instinct, the memory of the 
sympathetic system, the atavistic memory, 
the memory of the species, with the memory 
of our intelligence, of our superficial and 
conscious life. These are two completely 
distinct regions, which communicate only 
by accident. 
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It is by chance, by the hazard of the con- 
formation of our eyes, that we see the light 
and take it for the principal radiation of the 
Universe. But it is obvious, although we are 
only just beginning to realize it, that there 
are hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
equally important radiations, of which we 
have not the least notion: for example, those 
of energy, life, the ether, and gravity, which 
I imagine as the most powerful and for- 
midable of all. 

We live in a block of steel pierced by two 
tiny holes, no larger than the prick of a 
needle, through which enter a thread of sound 
and a ray of light, and the rest of the Universe 
is for us as though it did not exist. 


Spirit and matter do not severally begin 
or end anywhere, since they have been for- 
ever, and simultaneously, one in space and 
time. | 


Matter is not viler, baser, stupider, more 
despicable than spirit. Even if matter and 
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spirit were two antagonists, they would be 
equal. But as they are but one and the same 
thing, no antagonism is possible, and no 


hierarchy. 


If to-morrow there was no more poverty, 
no more sickness—which is, after all, quite 
possible—how far, and for how long, would 


humanity be really happy? 


Whence does movement arise? Why does 
it exist? This is to ask whence life has come, 
and what it is. If there were no movement 
there would naturally—so M. de La Palisse 
would say—be immobility, which is to say, 
death or nothingness. We should know 
nothing about it, since we should not be 
there to ask indiscreet questions which the 
very gods would probably be unable to 


answer. 


With regard to our inner life, our moral 
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nature, our relations with the unknown 
powers, let us for a moment turn the pages 
of our old friend Marcus Aurelius. What 
we have learned in respect of the religions, 
the philosophies, and the material sciences 
enables us, at most, to refuse to accept his 
resignation. We have not surpassed what 
was felt and written by a great and honest 
man a score of centuries ago. The best of 
us, in the presence of the Universe, or what 
he called the gods, to give a name to that 
which man has never known how to name, 
are still precisely where he found himself. 
We have not advanced a step in the know- 
ledge of our little life, nor in that of the 
great laws. No more than he do we know 
whence we come, whither we are going, nor 
why we exist. All our ideas concerning the 
infinite, goodness, charity, and the destiny 
of man, are precisely where he left them; 
although he was convinced that the earth 
was the centre of the Universe, and that the 
heavens revolved about it. The bewildering 
expansion of cosmic space with which our 
new astronomy has confronted us has not 
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added an inch to the reach of our under- 
standing or the depth of our heart. 

And if in our every-day life we cannot 
recover the gentle, smiling, melancholy 
serenity of his resignation, is it not because 
we apprehend life from a less lofty stand- 
point? 

Are we to believe that man has reached 
his limits, that he will never be able to go 
further, even to the dissolution of the world? 


I see no reason why, in the next two 
thousand years, we should make the advance 
which for twenty centuries we have been 
unable to make. On the contrary, everything 
seems to say that the circumstances will be 
less favourable. True, it is even more prob- 
able that humanity will no longer exist. 


If the leaders of human thought have made 
no advance, is it surprising that the peoples 
have not progressed ? Can it be that humanity 
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has touched the peak of its curve, and that 
we have nothing to expect of the future? 


And having said so much, it is permissible 
to ask oneself whether this worthy Marcus 
Aurelius, ‘“‘this emperor who, like Antoninus 
Pius, consented to be man,”’ did not err in 
his goodness as Tiberius and Domitian erred 
in their wickedness. His goodness and his 
too gentle resignation in the face of destiny 
were more disastrous to Rome than the 
monstrous crimes of Nero and Caligula. One 
seems to hear him saying to fatality: “You 
wish my son Commodius to succeed me on 
the throne. You know as well as I that the 
boy is depraved, bloodthirsty, incorrigible, 
debauched; that in him all the vices of Nero 
are already developing, and that he will lead 
the empire to ruin. But since you wish it, 
since you have decided thus, I kneel before 
you, and it shall be as you ordain.” 

But not at all; destiny had ordained 
nothing. It had made Commodius the son 
of Marcus Aurelius (who, for that matter, 
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had thirteen children by Faustina), but 
Marcus Aurelius could do what he liked 
with his son, and no law, divine, human, 
or Roman, compelled him to make the boy 
an emperor. 

Once again we find this arraignment of 
destiny, which is too readily accused of all the 
faults whose roots are in us alone. Let us not 
mistake our desires for orders from on high. 

Why did Marcus Aurelius give way? 
Because he loved his son too well, did not 
venture to oppose the spoiled child, and was 
afraid of vexing Faustina. Destiny had noth- 
ing to do with the matter; and if we must 
speak of the destiny of Rome we shall find 
it in the emperor’s weakness. It is possible 
that chance, or the nameless power that 
instilled this weakness in Marcus Aurelius, 
desired the ruin of Rome. Here we lose our 
bearings; we can follow no further the inter- 
weaving of wills and fatalities. 


Each of us, long before his birth, bears 
already in his heart his certificate of health. 
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One man may indulge in any excess; another 
may take every imaginable care and pre- 
caution; the certificate is not revised. Trans- 
mitted by our ancestors, it has been modified 
and fixed, xe varietur, by the mingling of the 
father’s and the mother’s blood. It is the 
first expression of destiny, which shows under 
all the masks it will assume, until at last it 
is immobilized in death. 

Of course, if the favoured of destiny 
encounters the spirochaeta pallida, or becomes 
an alcoholic, his certificate will be seriously 
modified, but it will resist change as long 
as possible, and will hold out much longer 
than that which was malefic from the outset. 


*“No man has ever killed his successor,” 
said ‘Trajan to those who put him on his 
guard against the conspiracies of his enemies. 
This 1s the heroic word uttered, in the silence 
of their hearts, by all those, whether kings 
or chieftains or simple mortals, who sacrifice 
their lives to duty. : 
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The mystery of “the waters!” In 1921 
my arterial tension was 23.5 on the Pachon 
sphygmometer. One knows that above 25 
cerebral haemorrhage is fairly imminent. I 
was sent to Royat. The excellent physician 
to whom I confided my troubles, an old local 
practitioner, who had a wonderful know- 
ledge of the virtues of his waters, assured 
me, after subjecting me to a prolonged 
examination, sounding me, and taking X-ray 
photographs, that it was not too late. The 
heart, overworked by the exaggerated labour 
imposed by the degeneration and incipient 
sclerosis of the arteries, was slightly hyper- 
trophied, but was otherwise in perfect con- 
dition. As for the blood-pressure, he assured 
me that he would reduce this, even the first 
year, to 17, and always, in the following 
years, to 15. 

To my great astonishment, he did exactly, 
with mathematical accuracy, what he pro- 
mised. One might have thought him a 
magician, to whom the springs accorded all 
that he asked of them. After the eighteenth 
or nineteenth bath the miracle was accom- 
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plished. The arteries, like regenerated rubber 
tubes, had recovered their elasticity, the 
heart had resumed its proper shape and its 
normal volume, the aorta was once more 
unembarrassed, the kidneys were cleansed, 
the attacks of vertigo and insomnia had 
disappeared. 

This year I spent my thirteenth season 
at Royat. Between two cures, apart from 
avoiding excesses, which, for that matter, 
would not in the least amuse me, I follow 
no régime, deprive myself of nothing, and 
continue to live as if I were forty-five. On 
returning to Royat the Pachon sphygmometer 
shows that my blood-pressure has increased 
to 18 or 19. At my departure it has fallen 
to 15; and in the course of the year, whatever 
I do, it has never for thirteen years exceeded 
20, and the difference between the maximum 
and the minimum is the optimum. 


The whole treatment is restricted to the 
taking of a daily bath in water charged with 
carbon dioxide, in which one remains for 
ten or fifteen minutes. The action of the 
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water freshly drawn from the spring is such 
that each bath would reduce your pressure 
by half a degree, but this would be too rapid 
a reduction, and might provoke fainting-fits. 
At the beginning of the cure the water is 
collected in large reservoirs, where, being 
exposed to the air, it becomes oxydized and 
loses half its virtues. 

How do these waters operate? Thanks 
to analysis, we know to within a milligramme 
or so their precise composition, and for the 
last thirty years we have known the degree 
of their radio-activity. They have been recon- 
stituted, chemically and physically; but the 
artificial waters had absolutely no effect. 
Apart from their radio-activity and their 
bubbles of gas, we must therefore conclude 
that the waters of the spring contain some 
other element as yet unknown. Before Curie’s 
discovery no one suspected that these waters 
were radio-active. It is therefore probable 
that besides their radium they contain a 
substance of which we have not, for the 
moment, the vaguest idea. 

Just as the spectroscope tells us that 
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minerals and gases exist in the stars of whose 
existence on earth we were ignorant, finding 
them only after they had been discovered in 
the heavens, so it is probable that the thermal 
springs will reveal certain mysteries of the 
deeper strata of the globe. 


If I have spoken of these waters, it was 
not to give myself the futile pleasure of 
gossiping about my health. I know, as well 
as the touchiest of my readers, that the 
subject is not an interesting one; but since 
I am always searching into the enigmas of 
life, it seemed to me that this was as good 
as another. It is of especial interest to sexa- 
genarians, and of even greater interest to 
septuagenarians, who, if they escape cancer, 
which is very rare after the sixtieth year, or 
broncho-pneumonia, which is always in 
reserve, have little to fear but apoplexy, 
arteritis, heart failure, uraemia, and similar 
misdeeds of arteriosclerosis. ‘These are enough 
—but, as we have seen, it is possible, if not 
to avert them for good, at least to postpone 
them by fifteen or twenty years. Let us ask 
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no more, for fear we might become immortal; 
which would, perhaps, be less agreeable than 
is supposed. 


‘We have light-eyes,” says M. Llambi- 
Campbell, in a curious and as yet unpub- 
lished essay on “‘Universal Radio-pressure.” 
And I would add: why could not we have 
gravitation-eyes, time-eyes, space-eyes, force- 
eyes, ether-eyes, infinity-eyes, and so forth, 
which would perceive phenomena of which 
we have not the haziest notion? 


If the ether did not exist—or the unnamed 
thing which has replaced 1t—bodies would 
be able to communicate only by means of 
nothingness. But nothingness does not exist: 


it can therefore do nothing. It cannot even 
be “the void.” 


Never have we known less than we know 
to-day of the nature of the Universe, whence 
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it comes, whither it is going, and what is 
our business in it. It is probable that we shall 
know even less about it as our science pro- 
gresses. But the enigma will be more and 
more fascinating, because it will become 
greater and greater. What idle despair should 
we not suffer in a Universe in which we knew 


everything? 


For that matter, it is possible that by dint 
of asking useless and hopeless questions, we 
may in the end induce someone, here with 
us on earth, or above us, or encompassing 
us, to vouchsafe a reply. Let us never weary 
of questioning, we know not what or whom. 


Matter is but accumulated energy, and 
energy may assume every imaginable form, 
from the fall of a pebble to the thought of 


man. 


Under Marcus Aurelius Ephesus and 
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Smyrna were utterly destroyed on the same 
night, by a terrible earthquake. The inhabi- 
tants of each of these cities, hurrying to take 
refuge with their neighbours, met between 
the two, and could do no more than weep 
together over their misfortunes. Is not this 
the tragic symbol of that which awaits us 
in all the great sorrows of life? 


‘What is thrusting humanity along the 
inauspicious path upon which it has mani- 
festly entered? Humanity itself, or another 
power? If we knew we should know every- 
thing, and should no longer have anything 
to fear or hope. 


We say: “the life beyond the tomb,” as 
though we were sure that it exists. It 1s, 
indeed, a life which begins, and will not 
end, but which, very probably, will no longer 
concern us. 

What does it matter to me, you will say, 
if it concerns me no longer?—Life will 
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reply: What do you matter to me, and to 
whom do you matter? 


All that we think, all that we know, all 
that we are, is born of a little food that rots 
in our intestine. 


Space seems to us motionless because we 
can pass through it, although it 1s only the 
movement of all the points at which we 
touch its surface. As for time, it seems to 
us 1n movement, because we cannot move 
about in it. None the less, it is certain that 
if both time and space were not in a state 
of incessant motion they would not exist, 
and that all things would come to an end 
at the least check, for being is only movement, 
and since non-being is inconceivable, immo- 
bility must be equally so. 

But when we speak of non-being we cannot 
even imagine or catch the faintest glimpse 
of what we are thinking of. 
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Why do you want the intelligence of man 
to survive him? Do you find it impossible, 
unjust, or revolting that the beauty or the 
perfume of the flower should disappear when 
the flower disappears, that a flame or a light 
should be extinguished? Is it not the same 
thing, in the same order of ideas? 


If we say that nothing can fall out of the 
Universe, since it is infinite, is not this to 
set bounds to it? Why should anything fall 
in the Universe, which has no “up’”’ or 
“down?” And what would draw it, out of 
that which is, towards that which 1s not? 


To imagine the void around the Universe 
is to attempt to imagine—that is, to depict 
by images—that which has no existence. In 
any Case, it proves that we have but a childish 
notion of this infinite. 


Since being is, since it imposes itself from 
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the first, and before all things, with a cer- 
titude that nothing has ever shaken, non- 
being is impossible, and all that presupposes 
it—death, for example—must be equally 
impossible. Being has only to be admissible, 
only to be possible, and the whole of the dark 
or negative side of the enigma falls at the 
feet of life, and we may declare, with Tyltyl 
in the cemetery: “There are no dead!” 


It is said, as though to excuse it, that 
without unhappiness happiness would be 
impossible, as light would be impossible 
without shadow, joy without sorrow, pleasure 
without pain, tranquillity without anxiety, 
heat without cold, etc. But why? This is a 
purely human point of view, which corre- 
sponds to no reality beyond our nervous 
sensations. 


If the dead are the living whom we no 
longer see, the living are the dead whom 
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we do not see as yet. All that matters happens 
in the invisible. 


The dead have an evil odour. It is the 
only reproach we can bring against them. 
And the living, if we had the sense of smell 
that the dead no longer possess? 

They do what they can to survive and 
manifest themselves. And if they have an 
evil odour, the fault is entirely ours. Why 
did we not purify them in a cradle of flame 
on their entrance into their new life? Having 
passed through the portal, they must silently 
reproach us for having imprisoned them in 
their nauseating boxes and their ridiculous 
or hideous monuments. 


“There may be a faculty higher than 
reason, which, if we possessed it, would 
demonstrate the unreliability of reason, as 
reason demonstrates the unreliability of our 
senses,” said Ghazale, the great Suffi theo- 
logian, nine hundred years ago. 
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To reason we have timidly added intuition, 
which is even more precarious and uncertain 
than our senses. 


When Nature compels us to say: “I no 
longer know,” then the spirit begins to hold 
festival. 


If God were to know Himself wholly, 
would He be still God, seeing that He would 
no longer be infinite? To know oneself is 
to discover one’s limits. 


The riddles of fate, destiny, predestina- 
tion, free will, which exist for every man 
living, if not in heaven or hell, at least in 
his life on earth, are concentrated and mag- 
nified in a bewildering degree in the tragedy 
of Judas. 

His act was necessary to the salvation of 
the world. The pivot of the Redemption, he 
could not escape committing it. It was fore- 
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seen and prepared from all eternity. St. 
Matthew tells us in Chapter xxvii, verses 9 
and 10 of his Gospel, that the prophet 
Jeremiah had foretold in the days of the 
Babylonian captivity that Jesus would be 
sold for thirty pieces of silver, that Judas, 
after the condemnation of Christ, would cast 
this money at the feet of the priests in the 
Temple, and that the priests would employ 
it in the purchase of the ‘‘Potter’s Field,” 
or Aceldama, which is to say “the price of 
blood.”” How can you say that the man of 
Kerioth, fettered by such texts, such pre- 
dictions, could be guilty? And how explain 
the fact that Jesus, who, being God, should 
have known everything, did not pardon him 
and glorify him for having fulfilled the 
terrible mission and accepted the incon- 
ceivable sacrifice which was imposed upon 
him? 


Here the moral sense reels, and knows no 
longer where to find a purchase. It requires 
that the wretched man shall be more utterly 
damned than the most utterly damned of the 
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souls in an eternal Hell, because he obeyed. 
How would he have been punished if he had 
not done that which destiny demanded of 
him ? Where could he have found the strength 
to refuse? Obscurely, but inevitably, he must 
have seen, in the God whom he was betraying, 
the God who had given him, long before his 
birth, the order to betray him. Had he asked 
the Lord to inflict this abominable predes- 
tination on him? 


God, forcing a man to commit the greatest 
crime imaginable, should have made this 
man, once the crime was committed, the 
greatest of His saints. 


What would become of us if our thoughts 
were incarnated as they formed themselves, 
and we had to live with them as with the 
guests in a boarding-house? Imagine them 
coming and going all about us! First, inces- 
santly flitting to and fro, two or three fixed 
ideas, obstructive, disdainful, tenacious, and 
almost always worthless; a few old dotards 
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who never listen to one another: a few tur- 
bulent romping children, shrill and stupid; a 
miser with his portfolio; an imbecile bully; 
a crooked business man; a dubious gigolo; 
a great judge, who is silent when he ought 
to speak; a butler, with his precious bottles; 
a great cook, and his magnificent roast fowl, 
stuffed with truffles; an inventor who invents 
nothing; a hero who does not care to risk 
a blow; an idler who is going to work to- 
morrow; an author who will write a master- 
piece when the times are more propitious; 
an explorer who has never left his arm-chair; 
a petit bourgeois or two, cunning, calculating, 
timorous; a few women in various states of 
undress, and so forth: in short, enough to 
send us crazy with horror, shame, and 
boredom. 


Yet, apart from their incarnation, these 
are more or less, mutatis mutandis, the 
thoughts with which we live. But since they 
are not always before our eyes we forget 
that they surround us, that they influence 
us, and in the end become our tyrants. 
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Imagine, then, that the man who owns 
these thoughts loves a woman, and wishes 
to marry her or live with her. She will enter 
the conjugal home followed by a retinue 
of incarnations, all the members of which 
will be totally different from those that keep 
her husband company. You would see among 
them tailors, dressmakers, milliners, hair- 
dressers, mannequins, saints of either sex, 
nuns and virgins, garage proprietors, jewel- 
lers, cousins, aged parents, uncles and aunts, 
manicurists, priests or clergymen, handsome 
young actors, film stars, chauffeurs, hotel 
managers, restaurant waiters, pastrycooks, 
shopwalkers, a number of women callers, 
florists, doctors, dentists, affected lecturers, 
violinists, bank clerks, and friends of both 
sexes, who are strangers to the husband; 
in a word, the best and the worst of every 
woman. 

In the crowded house life will organize 
itself, not between the young husband and 
wife, but between all these incarnate 
thoughts, between all these parasites— 
egoistic, rebellious, harsh, exacting, sus- 
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ceptible, vain, vindictive, hateful, waspish, 
pig-headed, ungovernable, senseless; and 
the tragedy or farce will begin so soon as 
the door closes on them, and will continue 
until the death of one of the pair, who will 
carry off half the actors, leaving the other 
half bereft, unoccupied, dismayed, for having 
no longer any adversaries to torment they 
will no longer have any raison d’étre. 


It is true that behind these thoughts, which 
reveal themselves too indiscreetly, there are 
sometimes others, which have as yet neither 
form nor countenance, which do not speak, 
and never move. They come from who knows 
what heights or depths? They are the best, 
the rarest, which pay the ransom of the rest. 


But without speaking of those which are 
still in limbo, how many, among the thoughts 
of the day, would be lovely of countenance, 
or kindly, or pitiful, or innocent; how many 
would have the faces of angels, or saints, or 
flowers? Count them: you will be dismayed. 


Ask anyone, suddenly: of what are you 
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thinking? If he attempts to reply sincerely 
and immediately, he will almost always be 
terribly embarrassed; sometimes by the base- 
ness or indecency, more often by the futility, 
puerility, or imbecility of the idea that he 
was revolving in his mind. 


And what should we say if to our thoughts 
proper, our thoughts of the day, hour, or 
moment, we were to add our recollections, 
which are our thoughts of other days, our 
thoughts which we believed to be dead, but 
which often return to a more vigorous life 
than that of the thoughts which are born 
before our eyes? 

There are people in whom they take up 
all the room, even evicting the other inmates, 
tyrannically taking possession of the house, 
and making it pleasant or uninhabitable, 
according to the nature of the past, which 
here receives its reward or punishment, its 


paradise, purgatory, or hell. 


Unlike our daily thoughts, which are 
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unpretentiously attired, these recollections 
reappear clothed as they were at the moment 
of their birth, so that when we have arrived 
at a certain age we become the seat of a 
veritable retrospect of old fashions, of obso- 
lete garments, hats, overcoats, trousers, cor- 
sets, bustles, and top-hats, of superannuated 
expressions, attitudes, and courtesies. 


It goes without saying that this invasion 
of memories, which may likewise invade our 
companion’s mind, will still further com- 
plicate the state of the ménage, especially if 
the crowd contains ancestral figures, hyper- 
trophied and full of vanity, who assert them- 
selves, flourish, and puff themselves up, 
withering all who venture to approach them, 
or certain insupportable characters who could 
never live on decent terms with anybody, 
even before they were received into the 
asylum of the memory. 


I said just now that everyone finds in his 
memories his reward or punishment, his hell 
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or heaven. On reflection, I ask myself if this 
is true. Does the man who has lived a mean, 
base, and ugly life suffer on living in the 
company of mean, base, and ugly memories? 
He will not even suspect that they are mean, 
base, and ugly. He has no notion that one 
might have beautiful memories. To live with 
one’s recollections, one’s dreams, one’s hopes 
and projects (for dreams, hopes, and projects 
are of the same colour, the same quality, 
the same flavour as all that is stored in 
the memory), is still to live with oneself. 
Everyone is satisfied with his memories, as 
he is satisfied with himself. He would not 
have others, and it does not even occur to 
him to envy those of other people. Egoism, 
blindness, self-love, and vanity sprawl across 
the past as over the present, and as they will 
sprawl over the future. 


Rarely does a’man grow better as he grows 
older. If he has not been able to profit by 
an evil deed, a shabby trick, a cowardly act, 
or unjust behaviour, by withdrawing into 
himself, judging and condemning himself, 
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and endeavouring to become a better man, 
there is no reason why he should do, in the 
course of remembering, what he does not 
do in the course of action. 


Everyone is convinced that his memories, 
whatever their nature, are preferable to those 


of his neighbour. 


It is possible that as the result of certain 
discoveries, certain psychic developments, 
which may now be imminent, we shall one 
day have a humanity in which the dead will 
no longer be distinguished from the living. 


Why not speak the word that opens men’s 
eyes, the word that reassures or sets them 
free? Because it is not a word. 


Let us suppose that our soul survives, our 
body being incontestably dead. Everything 
about it will disappear, like a wall dropping 
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into a pit. It will suddenly perceive that it 
existed only by virtue of the body that sus- 
tained it, the body which is despised. It will 
realize that it was created by that which it 
seemed to animate. It will find itself suddenly 
in a limitless void. It will no longer be 
interested in anything, having no longer any 
ties to bind it to anything whatsoever, for 
all the ties which it had regarded as being 
at its service proceeded from the body. It 
will discover, with amazement, that it has 
never loved anything or any person. Do you 
imagine that an angel would love a man or 
a woman? All that it thought spiritual was 
only material. The body having disappeared, 
it discovers that for it nothing remains but 
—nothingness. It tells itself that it was 
tragically fooled; that it lived in a Universe 
which did not belong to it; in an enormous 
lie. It knows no longer where it is or what 
it is; it finds itself alone before eternity. It 
has never been 1n direct communication with 
another spirit; they have always communi- 
cated with one another through the mediation 


of the flesh which betrayed them. Of affec- 
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tion, of the most ideal love, the love of the 
most passionate lover, the love of the mother 
for her children, of children for their mother, 
of the purest friendship, the most disin- 
terested devotion, not a trace is left, for 
they were all dependent on the flesh, were 
nourished only by the flesh: they have 
dropped into the abyss. The soul lived 
among us like a foreigner whom no one 
could understand. The soul cannot love the 
body, since it is not soul, and the body 
cannot love the soul, since it has no body. 
This 1s why the dead do not return, have 
not returned since the birth of humanity, 
and will never return. They have forgotten 
everything, because the spirit that survives 
never knew anything, being not of this world. 
We love them still because we do not know 
what they are; but they no longer have their 
memories. 


It may be that the contrary is true. It can 
be said that the soul creates the body, or that 
it is the flame of the body, or that man has 
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no soul because he is all soul, and all things 
are soul. But is it more difficult to demon- 
strate this. 


Nothing is more tragic than the death of 
a tree which, in the fullness of its life and 
strength, being chained to the ground, can 
neither flee nor defend itself. 


If all 1s matter, the enigma is no more 
intelligible than if all is spirit; nor is it more 
intelligible if all 1s matter and spirit, if spirit 
is only matter and matter only spirit. Hence 
there is nothing to be gained by disputes 
of this sort. We must approach the problem 
from another side in our search for light. 


In the habitual and more or less pejorative 
sense of the word, the materialist is a gross, 
sensual, and limited person who believes only 
in matter. To-day he is a man who knows 
that all matter is motion, but he no more 
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knows what motion is than the spiritualist 
er idealist knows what spirit is. 


Why should matter be less ideal than 
spirit? 


The theologians teach us that man, by 
prayer, can avert a misfortune and modify 
the purposes of God. God either knows or 
does not know what is going to be; including 
the prayer. If He does not know, He is not 
God. If He knows, He is a child torturing 
an insect. To what end? He must know, as 
the child does not know, that the insect will 
never be anything but an insect. Unless 
indeed, being God, He makes it emerge 
from its order. But then it will be something 
quite different, and we can follow it no 
longer. 


Seneca tried to reconcile the utility of 
prayer with the immutability of the divine 
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laws: ‘‘Expiations and prayers do not conflict 
with the law of destiny; they have their place 
in the law itself. Certain things have been 
left as though in suspense by the gods, to 
turn out well if we pray. This alternative is 
itself one of the laws of destiny. Jpsum quoque 
hoc in fato est.t 


This pagan explanation or justification is 
no more satisfying than the Christian. 


All that has taken place, all that will ever 
take place on the earth was filmed, from all 
eternity, in the great universal present, and 
the film exists in the darkness of pre-human 
time. We do not know what accident some- 
times projects a strip of this film on the 
screen of a cosmic week. We believe that 
the event is unfolding before our eyes, 
whereas it is only a film unreeling; and all 
the wills, the prayers, the objurgations of 
thousands of spectators are powerless to alter 
by a hair’s breadth a single gesture of the 

t Seneca, Nat. quaest., 11, 37. 
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thousands of images fixed on the celluloid 
of the reel, just as all our acts are congealed 
in the marble, granite or porphyry of Destiny. 


It is impossible to imagine, to “think,”’ to 
speak of the spirit without having recourse 
to matter. The very name, “spirit,” which 
means “breath,” is purely material. 


In ethics, in metaphysics, in science, or 
what not, materialism and spiritualism ought 
not to have any influence or produce any 
effect. The problem of materialism and 
spiritualism is a problem apart, a reserved 
question, on which the other problems are 
not dependent. 


We say, in speaking of time, “‘a long space 
of time.”’ Might we not equally well say, 
in speaking of space, ‘‘a long time of space,”’ 
marrying once more the indissoluble pair? 
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Would not what we call perfection be non- 
being, nothingness, which, since it does not 
exist, cannot alter or possess defects? This 
is why perfection will never come to pass. 
Yet, as it is the supreme and indestructible 
desire of our being, it must surely correspond 
with something. 


Suppose we returned to our home two or 
three days after our death: that is, after taking 
the great bath of infinity and eternity which 
will have washed away all our littlenesses and 
defilements; having seen that there is nothing 
to fear on the other side of the impenetrable 
rampart, which of us would wish to recom- 
mence his life in the beloved and sordid 
dwellings 

A stone falls no farther when it is checked 
by the ground which stops the fall and bears 
the stone away with it into space. The weight 
of the stone remains as active, as valid, as 
ever, but from this moment we give it the 
name, in our approximative vocabulary, of 
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inertia. Inertia is gravitation absorbed by an 
obstacle. 


In youth the brain, though far less culti- 
vated, is much more receptive, capturing 
more readily, as though it was coated with 
a sort of adhesive varnish, the passing ideas 
that are “in the air,” coming we know not 
whence; perhaps from the unconscious mass 
of humanity. This is why the great inventors, 
the great mathematicians, the great poets, 
lose the greater part of their gifts as they 
approach their fortieth year. 


The absolute imbecile is never irresolute; 
the wise man often. Like Cicero, he hesitates 
because he sees too many things at once, all 
in the same plane, and with the same lucidity. 


Who, if he had the choice, would not 
shudder at the thought of returning to earth 
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in a thousand years’ time? We have no 
confidence in humanity. 


Here is a fine definition of God, in 
Bossuet’s Discours sur 1’ Histoire Universelle: 
‘“‘He who sees all things change without 
Himself changing, and who effects all 
changes by immutable deliberation.” 

Compare this with another unexpected 
phrase of the same author’s: ‘The whole 
vision of faith seems to be reduced to seeing 
plainly that one sees nothing.” 


At what moment of our life do we die 
while still continuing to live? Many of us 
have ceased to be before we render up our 
last breath. One may recognize such by signs 
which rarely deceive those who have the 
habit of observing secret phenomena. They 
no longer exist. One no longer takes them 
into account. One no longer notices their 
presence, as though they no longer took up 
any room on earth, as though we were 
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already walking over their dust, as though 
they were no more than shadows, as though 
one saw through them, as though they were 
no longer there. They have become symbols 
which merely denote absence. 

So they survive, but know that they no 
longer live. They have retained all their 
lucidity of mind, but their thoughts function 
in a vacuum. They no longer return into 
the past, no longer concern themselves with 
the future; and they hold on to the present 
only by the shadow of a thread already 


broken. 


When science, to which we should join 
its interpreter, philosophy, has no longer 
anything to tell us, when it makes no further 
reply to our questions, we address ourselves 
to the great religions, to the occultists and 
the mystics. 

The great religions, notably those of India 
and Egypt, the mothers of the rest, reply to 
those who know how to question them, as 
they have replied to their initiates, by a great 
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confession of ignorance. This confession is 
repeated by the occultists, whose pretended 
revelations are the suckers or branches of the 
great neglected religions. 

As for the modern metapsychists, who 
are not occultists in the proper sense of the 
word, but scientists as sceptical, as scrupu- 
lous, and as well equipped as those who work 
in the great laboratories, they apply them- 
selves mainly to unravelling the mysteries 
of the subconscious, and of certain para- 
normal faculties; but they do not outstrip 
science, properly so called. 


There remain the mystics. They can teach 
nothing save to those who are able to put 
themselves into the same state. Others listen 
to them with amazement, ask themselves 
with what sort of men they are dealing, and 
examine themselves discreetly in order to 
recover their bearings. 


In the ardour of youth, which longs 
above all to surpass its limitations, and 
believes that it has discovered things of 
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which no one before it ever had any notion, 
I sought the company of the most notorious 
of those illuminati who practised introver- 
sion, and introspection, and the contempla- 
tion of the divine; and above all the illustrious 
hermit of the Forest of Soignies, Jean Ruys- 
broek, known as the Admirable. Generally 
speaking, they assure us that we may readily 
reach the stage of contemplating God, of 
uniting ourselves with Him, of dissolving 
ourselves in Him; but they immediately add 
that one sees nothing in the divine bedazzle- 
ment, and feels nothing in the immense 
insensibility of ecstasy; that contemplation 
and union take place in the ineffable (an 
ineffable, by the way, which is rather too 
wordy, and above all too full of repetitions), 
far above all images and similitudes, beyond 
astonishment and wonder, on a loftier plane 
than reason and the human virtues. 


Here, then, are statements and phenomena 
which cannot be verified. In any case, these 
great visionaries of the abstract have never 
taught us anything precise or memorable 
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of happenings that occur elsewhere than in 
our world. Does this mean that they are 
negligible? By no means. They have deve- 
loped and maintained a state of mind which 
may perhaps be necessary, which may suc- 
ceed in lighting upon other mysteries; and 
it will never lack the unknown, the un- 
knowable, the unimaginable or ineffable. 


Perhaps we believe too readily that such 
monsters as Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
Nero, Domitian, Commodius, and Diocletian 
could never be again, and that no human 
group would now or in the future tolerate 
them as did the Romans, who were yet less 
patient under injury, more independent, 
prouder, and more civilized than any of the 
peoples who surrounded them, and whom 


they had conquered. 


It was thought that in these degenerate 
and insane tyrants humanity had reached the 
depths of the abyss, and that it could never 
fall lower. Yet did we not touch the same 
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bottom under the French Revolution, and 
is not the new Russia on the point of breaking 
through it, to sink even farther, into some- 
thing as yet nameless, and to reach the sub- 
terranean termitary in which we shall all 
languish? 


It will take a mere nothing, a mistaken 
orientation, a pernicious train of thought, 
a few years of death, or superabundance, or 
disorder, an astral influence, a disastrous 
invention, to plunge the wretched mass of 
humanity into a sort of inferno; so ephemeral, 
fragile and precarious is the phenomenon, 
or rather the miracle, of equilibrium and 
reason; and all the intellectual powers of the 
Universe would be powerless to prevent or 
even retard the downfall. We are beginning 
to realize this.... 


Consider the anonymous or collective 
immortality which is the only immortality 
for which we can logically hope (which does 
not mean that another is impossible). It 
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matters little whether it unfolds itself in the 
void—which, for that matter, does not exist— 
or in the Universe, or in God, Who is all. 
Whether it be all or nothing that awaits 
me in this immortality matters nothing to me, 
since I donot possess the personal organ which 
would enable me to rejoice or suffer in it. 


The certitude that we shall feel nothing 
is preferable to the possibility of being happy 
or wretched, for it is always easier to organize 
pain or unhappiness than pleasure and happi- 
ness. Our experience on this earth of ours 
has sufficiently taught us this. 


This is why we should wish for anonymous 
and collective insensibility, unless we could 
be absolutely assured of an eternal, impreg- 
nable, and endurable happiness. We are not 
taking into account the surprises which this 
collective impersonality might reserve for us 
after thousands or millions of years. 
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To be no more: impossible! To be other- 
wise or elsewhere, if you will. 


Nothingness and the void, to which one 
might add chaos, could not be pre-existent, 
since they have never existed. 


The fundamental, instinctive, atavistic love 
of stability! Let me be only a stone, but let 
me be that definitely and finally! 


A thing seen in Sicily: On either side of 
a road that led into a little town they had 
planted plane-trees in honour of the victims 
of the late war. To each trunk was affixed 
a copper plate bearing the name of a hero, 
with the dates of his birth and death. It was 
a touching and ingenious idea to confide a 
memory to the care of the trees, that it might 
live and grow with them, for nothing can 
contend with death in the memory of human 
beings better than the life of a tree. 
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Unhappily, when some four or five years 
had passed, at the close of a summer which 
was drier than others, they had neglected to 
water the trees, which are now, for the want 
of a little moisture, as dead as those whom 
they were to have lifted out of oblivion. 


It has been said that oblivion is the death 
of death, which is contestable, for the death 
of death would be life. But the death of 
memory is a second death, crueller than the 
first, after which nothing is left but some 
nameless bones. 


The Egyptians did all that was possible 
to prolong the life of their dead. They knew, 
from experience, from secular tradition, or 
by instinct, that the longer the dead live 
in the environment and the memory of 
the living, the wiser and happier will the 
living be. 


It is because we forget our dead, because 
we kill them too soon and too readily in our 
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memory, that we are retrograding; for the 
dead, purified by the tomb, are always better 
and more intelligent than the living; or more 
probably we ourselves become better and 
more intelligent when we think of them. 


It is curious to note, as I have noted 
elsewhere in speaking of Egypt, that in the 
land of the Pharaohs, as in China—that is, 
wherever the thought of death rules supreme 
—there life flourishes, and attains a greater 
intensity and fecundity than elsewhere. The 
two happiest and most enduring and stable 
civilizations of which we have knowledge 
had for their ideal a tomb. Can this be the 
ideal which is most fitting for humanity? 
However that may be, it transposes life to 
a plane on which time and the joys and woes 
of a day may still mark a man, but can no 
longer seriously harm him. It canalizes his 
dangerous illusions, aspirations, disappoint- 
ments, and ambitions. His imagination is in 
equilibrium. It turns his eyes toward a life 
beyond the tomb, and they do not wander. 
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It teaches a man to wait, to be patient and 
resigned. It gives to life a raison d’étre which 
enlarges it without dissolving it in the 
infinite, and the only goal which it is certain 
of attaining. 


Is your God, whom you have caused to 
do so many absurd and unjust things, of 
equal worth with the God whom | see within 
me, and who is my true God? For each of 
us has the God whom he deserves; the God 
whom he has succeeded in creating, in the 
depths of his heart, out of all that 1s best 
in him. 


Tell me who is your God, what he does, 
what he says, what he thinks, how you see 
him, and I shall know who you are, better 
that if I had lived with you for years. But 
do not offer me a God manufactured in series 
by a religion. If I do not feel moved to 
respect and adore your God it will be because 
you yourself are of little worth. 
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There is no absolute reason why a brain, 
or some other vibratory organ, situated some- 
where in the body, no matter where (in the 
abdomen, feet, or wings), and a better 
receiver of the universal and eternal thought, 
should not be in process of forming itself 
somewhere—perhaps in us, or not far from 
us—for example, in the insects—which will 
be a hundred times more sensitive, more 
powerful, more perfect than our cerebral 
apparatus, which is, on the whole, rather 
uncertain, fragile, and rudimentary. 


“Why,” asks Georges Poulet, in that 
remarkable book of his, Rien N’est (an un- 
known masterpiece), “why prolong the exis- 
tence of a species whose development merely 
increases its power of suffering ?”’ 


And curiosity, noble curiosity, the mother 
of all knowledge? How will it all end? We 
shall not know, but those to whom we have 
handed on our life will know. Is not that 
enough? Have we not already an unconscious 
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and mysterious share in what they will learn? 
Is it not this which in many a man, perhaps 
unknown to himself, sustains the desire to 
liver 


‘‘A portrait conveys absence and presence, 
pleasure and displeasure,” says Pascal. To 
me, if it be a portrait of a friend who is no 
more, it conveys only absence. The image 
that remains within me is enough for me. 
The living man suffers the portrait; but the 
dead man fears it. Instead of aiding my 
memory it contradicts, paralyses, immobilizes 
and kills it. In the place of a painting or a 
photograph, a name on the wall, graven in 
the stone; and the memory awakes, emerges 
freely from the shadow, and for a moment 
there is no longer any difference between 
life and death. 


If man had been endowed with a less 
timorous understanding humanity would 
long ago have ceased to be; for it is probable 
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that it would not have accepted life as it is 
imposed upon us. 


‘Thou art but a little soul holding up a 
corpse,” said Epictetus. But is it not the 
corpse that holds up the little soul? So long 
as it holds it up it is not yet a corpse; so 
soon as it ceases to hold it up the soul is 
no longer a soul. 7 


Let us sometimes recall this admirable 
thought, one of the most reasonable thoughts 
of the wise Stoics: namely, that the man 
burdened with years and the man who dies 
in his youth suffer the same loss; for a man 
can be deprived only of the present moment, 
since this is the only moment that he pos- 
sesses; the past no longer belongs to us, and 
the future is not yet ours. One can lose only 
what one possesses. 

Man reassures and consoles himself as 
best he can.... 

It is true that the past no longer belongs 
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to us, but we have possessed it. It is still 
within us, and our own, in our memory. In 
one sense, then, it belongs to us more truly 
than the present, which slips between our 
fingers when we seek to seize it; more truly 
too than the future, which 1s ours only in 
the moment when it escapes us in the form 
of the present. 


The past is the time behind us that the 
paces of our life have measured; the present 
is the infinitely little and the future the 
infinitely great of this same time. 


Is the speed of the retreating past the 
same as that of the approaching future? 


As for the’ consolations of the Stoics and 
the neo-Stoics, to which we shall return from 
time to time, they proceed, as we know, from 
the principle that an infallible and soveran 
reason governs the world, and that the sole 
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duty of man is to submit himself to the 
decrees of this reason. We have to tell our- 
selves that the worst injustices of fate, the 
worst physical sufferings (for moral sufferings 
depend only on ourselves) ought to be 
accepted, not merely without complaint, but 
with gratitude, in that we are thus allowed 
to collaborate in the plans of the Universe. 
These ideas, from which Christianity bor- 
rowed largely, sustained the courage of the 
elect for centuries, long before the advent 
of Christian dogma, and long after it. 

To-day we no longer find it possible to 
believe in the infallible reason, the soveran 
justice of Nature, and the consolations of 
the Stoa seem to us puerile or sophistical. 
We are looking for something better; yet 
hitherto we have found nothing but the 
insane revolt of those who dash their heads 
against the wall, or a blind, humiliated, crafty 
or despairing resignation, which cannot be 
the final and definite attitude of man in the 
presence of unmerited misfortune. 
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It seems to us that all that happens on 
this earth of ours is governed not by a Reason, 
but by a supreme Law. What 1s the relation 
between Reason and Law? As yet we do not 
know. We flatter ourselves that we know 
what Reason is, because we are sure that 
we possess it; but Law has hardly emerged 
from the unknowable. 

And that is where we stand: in a blind 
alley. Let us seek the way out; for it is not 
decreed that the genius of man can never 
find it. 


“What happens outside my understand- 
ing,” said the Stoic, “is absolutely non-exis- 
tent for my understanding.—Learn this, and 
thou wilt be on the right path.’’ On the 
contrary, we are beginning to discover that 
it is only that which happens outside our 
understanding that exists. There is the great 
difference. 


? 


All that happens happens justly,”’ says 
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Marcus Aurelius, the last of the great neo- 
Stoics. ‘“This you shall discover if you observe 
with exactitude .. . all happens in accordance 
with justice, as if someone had distributed 
lots according to merit.’’ One asks oneself 
what blindness, after twenty years of a dif_- 
cult reign, towards the decline of an unhappy 
life, in the course of which the injustice of 
fate was glaringly visible in all directions, 
caused the most honest and intelligent man 
of his time to write these lines, with so many 
others that reveal the same bias. It is im- 
possible that he did not write them in good 
faith; but as happens with all of us, that 
which men and things truly were was masked 
by what he wished them to be. 

But from the same pen flowed the purest, 
loftiest, most moving truths that man has 
ever heard, truths that have almost the same 
accent as those which we owe to the great 
martyr of Nazareth. 

‘The virtue of man is to love even those 
who do him injury.” 

“Soon thou wilt have forgotten all; soon 
all will have forgotten thee.”’ 
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‘“‘A box which one takes to pieces suffers 
no more than it suffered in being put to- 
gether.” 

‘IT do not deserve that I should give pain 
to myself, never having given it to others.” 

“Gaze upon the courses of the stars as 
though they were bearing you away in their 
revolutions, and consider constantly how the 
elements are transformed into other elements. 
These contemplations cleanse us from the 
soilures of this world.”’ 

“That which is dead does not drop out 
of the Universe. If it remains, it is changed 
and dissolved into its proper elements, which 
are those of the worlds, and your own.”’ 

“That which is of no use to the hive is 
of no use to the bee either.”’ 

“Tt is a royal thing to receive calumnies 
in payment for benefits.’’ (Quoted from 
Epictetus.) 

“It comes to the same thing, whether we 
witness this spectacle for a hundred years 
or for three.”’ 

“Represent to yourself, constantly, the 
totality of duration and the totality of sub- 
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stance—and reflect that all individual things 
are like a fig-seed to substance, and to 
duration like the twist of an auger.”’ 

“Yet a little while and thou wilt close 
thine eyes, and already another will be 
mourning him who bore thee to thy 
grave.” 

“How fair is the soul that holds itself 
ready, if need be, to release itself on the 
instant from the body, to be extinguished, 
or dispersed, or to survive.” 

“Green grape, ripe grape, dried raisin.— 
Everything changes, not ceasing to be, but 
becoming that which it is not as yet.” 

‘‘No one can steal free will.’’ (Quoted 
from Epictetus.) And so forth, in abundance. 


But here, perhaps, is a light in the dark- 
ness, a light at the end of the blind alley 
of which we spoke but now. 

It is in fact possible that we are witnessing 
the first attacks upon the determinism which 
has hitherto seemed, 1n accordance with logic, 
reason, and the experience of the centuries, 
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the only acceptable law of the Universe. At 
all events, strange rumours are beginning 
to circulate in certain regions of science. 

‘Determinism,’ so Eddington assures us, 
“has practically disappeared from modern 
science.” 


Dr. A. Tanagras, the president of the 
Greek Society for Psychical Research, re- 
minds us, in his curious essay on Le Destin 
et la Chance, ‘‘Boussinesq, the great mathe- 
matician, was the first, at the close of the 
last century, to combat determinism, basing 
his arguments on the fact that certain 
differential equations admit of ‘singular 
integrals,’ and that even calculation does 
not enable us to make a choice between two 
solutions or two trajectories which satisfy the 
equations in equal measure and are equally 
possible.” 

“Here, then, 1s apparent indetermination 
from the mechanical point of view,’’ adds 
Dr. Tanagras. “It is for this reason that 
Boussinesq reserves a place for the action 
of a non-mechanical and directive principle, 
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which serves to engage, or steer, so to speak, 
the material points (in regions where these 
physico-chemical forces open several paths 
to phenomena) into one of these paths rather 
than the others. Life, in general, might be 
one of these directive powers which serve 
to distinguish a living organism from an 
automaton, or a characteristic of physio- 
logical phenomena, in so far as it obeys 
laws as yet unknown or barely suspected, 
which cannot be reduced to the physico- 
chemical laws expressed by the differential 
equations of movement.” 

Louis de Broglie, in his preface to Heisen- 
berg’s Principes physiques de la théorie des 
quanta, expresses himself as follows: 

‘The philosophical interest of the ques- 
tions treated in this book need not be 
emphasized. Never, assuredly, has physical 
science furnished so much food for philo- 
sophic reflection as at the present time, With 
the Heisenbergian uncertainty all our old 
belief in the rigorous concatenation of 
material facts 1s, or at least appears to be, 
overthrown. 
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Eddington, who is cited by Dr. Tanagras, 
adds that ten years ago every physicist 
was practically a determinist in respect 
of inorganic phenomena. To-day proba- 
bility has replaced the certitude of the 
determinists. 

“In the manner in which a simple electron 
behaves there is a very great measure of 
indetermination. To wager that an electron 
will do this or that is in general as unsafe 
as to bet on a horse.” 

But might not this be because, 1n the case 
of the electron as in the case of the horse, 
we are ignorant of certain elements of its 
determination? 


According to current theory, says Edding- 
ton, all future events are indeterminate 
in a greater or less degree and differ 
only in the margin of uncertainty. In all 
physics there is a unified system of secon- 
dary laws and a continual gradation from 
phenomena which can be foreseen with 
overwhelming probability to phenomena 
which are wholly indeterminate. 
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In microscopic as in macroscopic pheno- 
mena, we now observe an identical repetition. 


All of which would lead us to believe that 
the genius of the Universe is not uniquely 
and exclusively, as science used to think, a 
mechanician, a mathematician, an engineer, 
or a geometer. 


If Boussinesq’s non-mechanical directive 
principle were incontestably established at a 
single point the whole of the mechanics of the 
Universe, the supreme law that governs the 
cosmos, would be called in question; and 
a personal will more or less analogous to that 
of man would once more manifest itself above 
the blind law of cause and effect. 


Then would life possess a will that would 
elude calculation? But in that case anything 
would elude calculation, for life is every- 
where, even in the inanimate. 


What is really in question—chance, or 
errors of calculation, or veritable fissures in 
the Law? 
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If one of these fissures were demonstrated 
and confirmed, none can say what light would 
pass through it and illumine the whole. 


The remarkable fact is that this doubt and 
these fissures are reported by the mathe- 
maticians, who until now had always affirmed 
that according to their calculation no fissure 
was possible. 


It is true that certain fissures, which had 
never attracted the attention of the scientists, 
had already occurred in another order of 
phenomena. The wings of the butterfly, the 
song and plumage of the birds, the beauty 
and fragrance of fruits and flowers, for 
example, are not exclusively mathematical, 
logical, mechanical, and geometrical, but 
disclose a certain liberty, a certain fantasy, 
of which no account has been taken in the 
higher psychology of the Great Laws. 


In the meantime, it may be said that all 
possibilities, all unforeseen contingencies, 
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all contraries, all ideas, all ethics, all fantasies, 
all virtues, and all justice are manifestly con- 
tained in the atom or electron; the proof 1s 
that we who are but an ephemeral tissue of 
electrons have discovered ethics and justice. 
Why should not other electrons be able to 
do what ours have done? And why should 
not ours, since they are immortal, be able 
to do elsewhere what they did in our bodies 
when they were imprisoned there? 


Has matter memory? It is a great prob- 
lem. We cannot foresee where the reply 
would lead us. Might not magnetization 
be the most visible manifestation of this 
memory? Do not the molecules accumulate 
memories of the repeated shocks which they 
undergo, and modify their form and their 
dispositions? Does not the spring, when 
released, remember the hand of the man 
who lent it energy? And if matter has 
memory, is it not probable that it has other 
psychic qualities ? How far will this memory 
go? Do we not see how far, in observing 
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what it does in us? For we must not forget 
that our body is merely matter. Yet, it may 
be objected, we have life, and that alters 
everything. But has not matter life, if we 
consider its irresistibly powerful and per- 
petual internal motion? What is motion but 
life, and what is life but motion? 


‘Being is,” said Zeno of Elea, in the dawn 
of Greek philosophy; “‘non-being 1s not.” 


Are space and time indefinitely divisible? 
Is this not equivalent to asking whether there 
are limits to the infinitely little, when it is 
certain that there are no limits to the in- 
finitely great? 


‘He who denies the real existence of 
Nature,’ said Rouvier, “‘has still to create 
a natural history of appearance and illusion.” 

This history was not created, but cap- 
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tured and lived in the great religions of India. 


That which has an end has no existence, 
since nothing ends in time. Only that which 
is infinite is possible. 


Let us suppose that all those who have 
died in the last fifty years were to return to 
life, that we were to disappear, and that they 
were to take our places, finding all things 
as we should have them to-day. If they 
had spent their time underground without 
thought, would they at least have ripened 
in the great silence of the tomb? Would 
the fact of having refrained from speech for 
half a century have made them wiser? Would 
they follow the same tracks? Would they 
have the same dreams and make the same 
mistakes and commit the same follies? How 
can we guess, seeing that the hypothesis, 
unless it had been foreseen by destiny, would 
alter the course of destiny, which is forever 
impossible, since what must happen in fifty 
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years’ time is already inscribed in the memory 
of time as though it were in the past? 


Nothing could be more impressive than 
the enormous amount of work done by 
Pascal in order to show that all the facts 
and gestures of the life of Jesus had been 
foretold in detail by the great prophets of 
Israel. Assuredly, if historical criticism had 
confirmed this prodigious assemblage of 
prefigurations, incredulity would have been 
shaken for a moment, despite the objections 
of reason to a too special God. But exegesis 
has irrefutably demonstrated that this mag- 
nificent edifice is based upon unstable texts, 
almost always antedated by several centuries, 
and falsified and interpolated, from the first 
heteroclite compilations of the Hebraic bibles, 
to the Alexandrine version of the Septuagint, 
which did not hesitate to alter and modify 
the original text and enlarge it by arbitrary 
additions, and the Vulgate of St. Jerome. 
Innumerable revisions were lavished on the 
texts through the centuries, in order to exploit 
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the incorrigible Jewish Messianism for the 
benefit of the Christian Messiah, and to make 
the predictions of the Old Testament coincide 
with the narrative of the New Testament. 
Thus historical uncertainty is wedded to 
theological impossibility. 

Similarly, the wonderful precision with 
which Jesus, in the Gospels, foretells the 
wars of Jerusalem—the siege and capture 
of the city by Titus, and the destruction 
of the Temple, in the seventieth year of our 
era—is less surprising now that historical 
criticism has shown that the Gospel according 
to St. Mark dates from the year 80, the 
Gospel according to St. Luke from the year 
go, and the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
from the year 100; and the fourth Gospel, 
that according to St. John, from the first 
quarter of the second century. And one might 
regret the loss of beautiful illusions, if we 
did not remind ourselves that the most 
important thing of all is to love the truth, 
or what we believe to be the truth, which 
to-morrow may wear another face. 
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The latest hypothesis concerning gravi- 
tation would replace attraction by universal 
pressure. According to this, bodies are no 
longer pulled but pushed towards one an- 
other, by a force which can only be external, 
and hence unimaginable, since there 1s 
nothing external to the Universe. And if 
this pressure did not come from without it 
would only bea form of attraction. Attraction 
is inexplicable; granted; but to call this 
attraction pressure does not elucidate the 
mystery, while it does complicate it. This 
universal pressure is supposed to thrust all 
bodies towards a centre; but from what cir- 
cumference would it act, and towards what 
centre, seeing that the essential characteristic 
of the infinite is that its centre is everywhere 
and itscircumferencenowhere ? Thus, nothing 
is to be gained by exchanging the one-eyed 
horse for a blind one. 


According to the Council of Trent (1545- 
1553), “God sees from beyond time all that 
will come to pass in time.” The definition 
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evokes the image of one who, from the top 
of a tower, sees in the distance a fire which 
the inhabitants of the city have not yet dis- 
covered. To see from beyond time is to see 
into eternity: that is, the eternal present 
which seems more incomprehensible but is 
just as real as infinite space. 


When Marcus Aurelius tells us that noth- 
ing can drop out of the Universe he must 
think of the Universe as a sphere suspended 
in space. The sphere is the first image that 
offers itself as a representation of the Uni- 
verse; but it is perhaps the least suitable, 
because it has the most obvious limits. In 
the depth of absurdity into which we are 
plunged the moment we attempt to imagine 
the Universe, the centre would almost be 
preferable. In the sphere the All would be 
circumscribed by Nothing. But Nothing, 
which is not capable of existing, is even less 
capable of circumscribing anything. Still less 
could the All, which cannot be delimited by 
Nothing, be delimited by something which 
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already forms part of the All. The image 
of the sphere is of no more value than the 
image of Jehovah. From the moment we are 
dealing with the infinite all representation 
is impossible and inacceptable. We have no 
better certitude than theincertitude of a world 
which vegetates in obscurity and silence. 

Meanwhile, let us prefer Everything, 
which alone is possible, to Nothing, which 
cannot exist. 


Every image limits one’s thought; but 
just as we cannot speak without words (which 
are but completely outworn images), so we 
cannot think without images. And so what 
we call thought can have no relation to what 
a pure spirit would think. 


The infinite contains the unknown, as the 
unknown includes the infinite. 


You will not be more alone in the solitude 
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of death than you were in the solitude of 


life. 


When we die, we will not say that the 
soul or spirit leaves us, but rather that life 
takes its leave. It is almost the same thing, 
but it is easier to understand and closer to 
the truth. Life simply leaves the body to 
go elsewhere, or to assume, in that body, 
another form; or, if you prefer it, our body 
takes leave of a form of life. 


But our life is not ws; it was but lent to 
us for an instant; and when it leaves us we 
no longer know what we are. 


There comes a moment in life when one 
has no other refuge than one’s thoughts. 
This is not, as some would assert, a just 
punishment of pride; for there is less pride 
than humility in seeking to understand. It 
is the bitter reward of the fugitive, truth. 


e td e 
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The liberation of the intra-atomic energies 
will probably be the great discovery of our 
century. Everything leads us to believe that 
it is imminent. Before long each of us may 
have at its disposal, in his own house, an 
unlimited motive power, which he will trans- 
form into heat and light, and employ in 
domestic, industrial, and agricultural labour; 
dozing in his easy chair, he will survey, with 
a casual eye, the gratuitous tasks accom- 
plished by docile and silent machines. The 
world will be intoxicated with a plenty it 
has never known. Thanks to the judicious 
distribution of heat and light, and the action 
of invisible rays, it will be possible to multiply 
our crops of cereals, vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers, and to treble or quadruple the yield 
of our pastures, fisheries, game-preserves, etc. 


What will man become in this golden age, 
of which he has always caught glimpses in 
‘his dreams ? What will he do with his leisure? 
Consider—but not to reassure yourself— 
what our idlers do with theirs. It is all but 
certain, unless a new ideal should arise—but 
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whence would it emerge?—that everything 
will end in a nameless orgy, without pretext 
or intermission, which may continue for two 
or three generations; after which, when our 
descendants have contrived to create for 
themselves maladies and misfortunes as yet 
unknown to us, and have all become degene- 
rate, decrepit, or completely insane, they will 
sink into a death which they will welcome 
as a deliverance, for hitherto humanity has 
never been able to support good fortune. 


“Do we know where the world has got 
to with its mystery?” asks Victor Hugo in 
his Contemplations. 


If we draw up the balance sheet of all that 
man has done since his appearance on earth, 
we note that he has found out nothing about 
life, nothing about death, nothing about God, 
or the Universe, nothing about space and 
time; he can tell us a few uncertain words 
about light, heat, electricity, and gravitation, 
but nothing about spirit and matter, nothing 
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about eternity, nothing about the infinite, 
nothing about good and evil, nothing about 
the origin, or the purpose, or the end of 
things. It is high time that he set to work 
in earnest. 


You may reply: there is the Unknowable. 
We shall never penetrate the mystery: we 
can only resign ourselves to ignorance. Only 
the crazy few will persist. Let us waste no 
more time on the threshold of futility; let 
us reserve our energies for the solution of 
problems which we have some hope of 
solving. 


Do you think this is better? A certain 
measure of what was formerly the unknow- 
able is gradually becoming the unknown; 
and yesterday’s unknown, before our very 
eyes, 1s becoming the known of to-day. It 
is idle to say that we shall never know this 
or that; we have no right to set bounds to 
the human future, nor to the curiosity of 
the human intellect. 

In the meantime, thinking of the un- 
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knowable teaches us to think about the 
unknown; and in a world which will not 
be habitable very much longer we find our- 
selves almost happy. 


A posthumous dinner-party! Let us sup- 
pose that to-morrow those among the dead 
whom we know most intimatety, and espe- 
cially those of our own blood, come to seat 
themselves at our table, as though we had 
invited them to dinner: which, after all, 
should be quite possible, since death, or 
rather, the destruction of the body, is prob- 
ably not what we think it; so that recom- 
position should be as easy as decomposition. 
It would merely be a matter of tracking and 
recapturing from the infinite of space and 
time a few unemployed but indestructible 
electrons, wandering from star to star, or 
from nebula to nebula, in search of another 
situation. We will do it one of these days. 


Our familiar dead, then, would ring our 
door-bell, one by one, as of old; and walk 
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into the drawing-room, which leads into our 
dining-room, not by any means as they were 
when their end was approaching, for that 
would be depressing, but as they have re- 
mained in our ordinary recollections of them. 
They would have shaken off the chilly damp- 
ness and the odour of the tomb. Far from 
spreading terror among their survivors, they 
would be prodigal of laughter and wit. They 
would be as natural, as contented, as though 
they had left us the day before yesterday, 
and were returning from a week-end in the 
country. They would speak easily of their 
little affairs, as though they had not realized 
that they had been immersed for years in the 
other world. They would have emerged from 
eternity without realizing what had happened, 
having, perhaps, seen nothing, or having 
forgotten everything on re-entering life. 
Then, facing one another on opposite sides 
of this quiet and peaceful drawing-room, the 
paternal and maternal grandparents would 
sit regarding one another with rather black 
looks; then there would be the father, self- 
important, amiably reticent, and a little 
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anxious (for it is he who is giving the dinner- 
party); the mother, gently effacing herself, 
always smiling, the only one to suffer resur- 
rection gracefully; the fat, purple-faced uncle, 
with his great belly and his vulgar pleasan- 
tries, which date from before his marriage; 
the bachelor uncle, harsh and skinny, but 
always surrounded with attentions, because 
he has property to bequeath; the great-uncle 
who drinks, the other great-uncle, who eats 
nothing; the elderly cousin who keeps a 
mistress, who, as everyone knows, deceives 
him; the garrulous aunt, with her plump 
figure and her jovial, rubicund face—and 
her malicious tongue; the vinegary aunt; the 
romantic aunt who had an adventure of 
which one speaks only under one’s breath; 
the pious aunt, timid and silent, but extremely 
avaricious; the girl cousins, giggling, frivo- 
lous, affected or artless, but foolish as flowers; 
and the male cousins, most of them ill-bred, 


greedy, boastful, and stupid. 


An old butler, long dead, but still im- 
peccable, would open the double door to 
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announce that Madame was served; and 
with a cheerful hubbub the company would 
take their seats at the table, singing the 
praises of the faithful cook, also posthumous, 
who had spent more than thirty-eight years 
in the service of the family, and those 
imminent chefs-d’euvre they were about to 
enjoy. 

How long, after the first effusive feelings, 
which on this particular day would naturally 
be extraordinary, would the presence of all 
these dead, thus returning to life, be agree- 
able to us? When they were permanently 
installed in our home—for they would kick 
against returning to the grave—we should 
smile at them for two or three days; but if 
they had to be our guests and housemates 
for some years, or even a few centuries, the 
good old days, the dear old days, the memory 
of which used to bring the fond tears to our 
eyes, would become so utterly intolerable 
that in the end we should prefer hell itself, 
provided only that its torments were sufh- 
ciently varied. 

We should perceive, with despair, that 
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while in us everything was different, they 
had remained precisely the same. They would 
have learned nothing, or would have for- 
gotten everything. We should see only their 
faults and defects, excepting those of our 
mother, who, in our childish eyes—eyes that 
have not grown older—never had anything 
but virtues; and we should be finally con- 
vinced that in spite of our aspirations we are 
not fitted to live very long, much less to 
become immortal. 


It may seem astonishing that these dead 
have retained no recollection of the other 
world. But if they had not forgotten all that 
they saw beyond the tomb, would they return 
to us? It is probably because they do not 
forget it that none of them has ever returned; 
unless indeed it be because all the dead are 
truly and finally dead, because they are really 
plunged into nothingness, because they no 
longer exist? This I can hardly believe; I 
think rather that it is nothingness that has 
no existence. 
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It is true that having become pure spirits 
or, if you prefer, pure atoms and electrons, 
they no longer exist for us, just as we no 
longer exist for them; which is not to say 
that they have ceased to exist. 


Human beings have only one certain and 
inalienable felicity: it is, that they can hope 
for death. 


People say, of one who had often interro- 
gated death: “‘He is dead like the rest.” Yes, 
but in dying, if he did not know where he 
was going, he knew where he was not going, 
and what he was doing. 


By dint of thinking upon death one will 
come to think of it no longer: or at least, 
one will think of it quite differently: that 
is, as that being will think which our medi- 
tations have created in us. 
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One has to learn how to be happy, as one 
has to learn how to die. 


The cleanliness of our soul, of which we 
are so proud, is as fastidious as that of our 
body, and calls for incessant care. 


We do not know what will be to-morrow; 
but let us be assured that it will be nearer 
the end and sadder than to-day. 


We are already living in the grave. 


Nothing is ours, least of all that which 
we are. 

As for death; never think of it, which is 
difficult, for we encounter it everywhere, and 
it is constantly attracting our attention; or 
think only beyond it, until it becomes life, 
which it is always ready to do, since it has 
only to turn its head. 
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The living are the dead on holiday. 


The dreams of our dead? It is we who 
dream them. 


All our dead, whom we believe to be in 
the cemeteries, are still within us. They 
have no other refuge or abiding-place. If 
we die without children will they know 
where to go? 


Note well that they do not live in us only 
by virtue of the impressions which they have 
left in our memory, and which will perish 
with us. This life is merely accessory, acci- 
dental, ephemeral, precarious. Their true 
life, perhaps their immortal life, is the life 
which they, and all those who preceded them, 
have accumulated in our invisible cells, which 
they have transmitted to us, which we bear 
within us, and which we in our turn shall 
transmit to our children. Here are the verit- 
able memories of matter or spirit, of the 
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atom or the species, which are indestructible, 
have never known death, and, it may be, 
will never know it. 


This is why we can say without paradox 
that we are the heirs of the dead, as they 
are our heirs when we add to the common 
fund what we have acquired in life, to hand 
it down to our successors, in whom they 
will live as they lived in us. 


The resurrection of mothers is the only 
resurrection which we should welcome with 
unmixed and enduring joy. 


We shall never know that we are dead. 


Consider the aspect of death. It changes 
even as our life flows onward. In our youth 
death appeared so remote that it did not 
occur to us to consider it. As the years bring 
us nearer to it, it becomes more human and 
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familiar. From the countenance which it 
assumes we may measure the distance that 
divides us from it. 


If we had no dead behind us, if all that 
we owe to the dead, if all that we believe 
to be dead, were not still alive in us, what 
would be left us, and what should we be? 


They are still alive in us, it is true: but as 
though in a sealed vase, as though sterilized. 
They evolve no longer. Hence certain dis- 
sensions between them and ourselves, certain 
surreptitious conflicts, of which we are not 
aware, but which determine our destiny. 


This is why we are often in the right when 
we oppose them; but do not let us forget 
that even when we are in the right, it was 
they who gave us the right to be in the right. 


The dead within us have often more humour 
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and more virtues than we possess of ourselves. 
But are we ever merely ourselves? 


As soon as we are shaken by a trying 
experience we delve down to the memory 
of our dead, and our life sinks down towards 
them. We feel that here is solid ground, the 
stable and permanent foundation of our 
existence. 


Directly our dead recapture us we re-enter 
our true life and commit no more essential 
mistakes. 


How many people begin to live only after 
they are dead; and how many are dead before 
they have lived! 


It is because they do not know where we 
are going when we leave them that the living 
regard us with a certain uneasiness, and 
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salute us with a respect which they did not 
show us when we were still in their midst. 


Without death what would life be? It 1s 
death that gives life its weight, its impor- 
tance, its dignity, its meaning, and its infinite 
perspectives. 


The dead are always fairer than the living, 
and death is more beautiful than life. 


Life is a secret; death is the key that opens 
it; but he who turns the key disappears 
forever into the secret. 


All human beings have atavic memories; 
but the more numerous these memories are, 
the higher their character, and the greater 
our success in resuscitating them, the greater 
the enlightenment and potency of our life— 
and perhaps its happiness. 
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A life of a thousand years is nothing to 
one of these memories which we believe to 
be dead. Time, for it, flows in the contrary 
direction to our own time. The older it is, 
the younger, and the greater its strength 
and efficacy, because it is nearer to the 
sources of life. 


The great religion of the future will perhaps 
arise from the cult of our atavic memories. 


Our normal state is death, or rather, the 
impersonal and anonymous life. ‘That which 
we call our life is only a momentary state 
of grace, which doubtless will never return. 


Should we pray for the dead? Yes, if to 
pray is to remember, and if to remember 
is to pray. But we can do nothing for them; 
it is they who, from the depths in ourselves in 
which they dwell, can do everything with us. 
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They are pitted against us only at moments 
when we abandon the great line which they 
have traced in the past, and which they wish 
to prolong into the future. 

And it is only when they are pitted against 
him that a man’s real misfortunes begin. 


Is this great line always the right path? 
Generally, yes. There is more good than evil 
in humanity; if it were not so it would have 
disappeared from the earth; for the essential 
character of the good is that 1t protects and 
favours the life of the species. 

Nevertheless, it sometimes happens that 
the line goes astray; that the atavic memories 
are mainly pernicious or irrational. Then the 
monster, the madman or the idiot is born, 
and there is a terrible inner conflict between 
those that would save and those that would 
destroy; between the past and the future; 
for the future seeks always to repair the 
faults of the past. 
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We look successively into the past and 
into our present, which is contained in the 
eternal present. Can we alter anything that 
is contained in them? No, but we can change 
our way of regarding their content; and by 
so doing we think we are influencing the 
future and bending the inflexible. 


As a rule we are content with imagining 
that we are influencing the future. We may 
think, for example, that we have averted the 
misfortune which threatened our friend or 
our son, by preventing him—by our prayers 
to God and His Saints, or by shifts and 
evasions, or requests, or a flat prohibition— 
from travelling by a train which was destined 
to be derailed, a ship which was shortly to 
founder, a motor-car or aeroplane which was 
doomed to perish in flames. We have done 
absolutely nothing to modify anyone’s fate. 
The train, the ship, the motor-car, the aero- 
plane have been destroyed, as it was written, 
not in the future, but in the eternal present, 
that they were destroyed. As for our friend’s 
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destiny, it was in himself that it was deter- 
mined. The final decisions existed in the same 
eternal present, and anything that could have 
altered or modified or retarded it was there 
likewise, and on the same plane. 


The number of the years that we have 
yet to live is fixed, once for all, in this eternal 
present, and nothing can change it in any 
respect; as all that one could do, all the 
precautions which one could take, and the 
effects which they might produce in pro- 
longing the delay granted by death are like- 
wise foreseen in this eternal present, as well 
as their consequences. 


As I said but now, our normal state is 
death; that is to say, unconsciousness, the 
loss of our ego, our personality. Half our 
life elapses in death, or in the unconscious- 
ness of sleep; to say nothing of the moments 
in which we are not really living in the 
habitual sense of the word, since to live is 
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to be conscious of life; and this consciousness 
is intermittent and momentary. 


Many of the living begin to live only from 
the moment of their death. 


The majority of the living weary us, or 
are strangers to us. We truly know and love 
only the dead. 

So long as a man is alive one does not 
know what he is or what he will do. We have 
unwavering confidence only in the dead. 


Why do not the dead speak? They no 
longer speak as we do, but they do not cease 
to make themselves heard. All that counts 
in our life comes from them, and can come 
only from them. Question yourself search- 
ingly, listen within yourself, and oH will 
hear them only. 


We speak the truth to the dead alone, 
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being aware that they know it better than 
we know it ourselves; that they are still 
ourselves, and that we are only the dead. 


Our life undergoes a complete change 
from the day when we begin to associate 
with and understand the dead who are within 
us. Number them with care, forgetting none, 
for they are the true wealth of your life. 


We are the graveyards of our dead; but 
each of us is a living graveyard, full of life 
as a village of children in a fairy-tale. The 
dead who dwell within us are always happier 
than we. For that matter, they do not know 
that they are dead. 


There will be no more dead when the living 
have learned to live; that is, to bestow their 
life in that within them which cannot die. 


Are there people who are shut off from 
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their atavic memories? Is not this equivalent 
to asking whether there are people who have 
been deprived of their cells? What would 
be left? 


The atavic memories, prolonged by antici- 
pations of the future, contained in the same 
spermatic cells (for there is as much of the 
future in us as there is of the past, and the 
future, for relatively immortal persons like 
ourselves, exists already in the present), 
constitute the whole man. 


Those who are no more, and those who 
are not as yet, and whom we harbour in our 
cells, must exert an approximately equal 
influence over us. They act upon each other, 
for although their functions are divorced in 
respect of time, they live in the same time. 
Those that are not as yet, or rather, those 
that have not yet entered upon the scene, are 
already succeeding those that are no more, 
although the latter never take their departure. 
They have the same interests, which are 
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those of the species. Some are in front of 
us and others behind us, and all are agreed, 
in the present, to make us do as they wish. 


They form the immense cycle which every 
human being constitutes, and which will 
probably subsist until the end of the world. 
Humanity itself consists of nothing but these 
cycles. What will come to pass after the 
end of the world will assuredly continue to 
interest us, but it surpasses the scope of our 
prevision. 


Let us avoid all misunderstanding: when 
we speak of immortality there is never any 
question of the traditional and conventional 
immortality into which everyone introduces 
whatever he pleases, and chiefly the relics 
of his religious beliefs and sentiments. We 
are speaking only of the immortality of the 
species, the atavic immortality of our cells. 


We might not have existed; but from the 
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moment we do exist we are irrevocably 
immortal. 


The thing for man to do is to become 
more or less conscious of this immortality. 
Perhaps this is not so desperately impossible. 
A few of the saints, and certain mystics, 
seem to have shown us one of the paths 
which lead to this consciousness; but there 
may be others. 


Perhaps we could even choose our immor- 
tality? Cultivate, for example, among our 
atavic memories, those which seem to us the 
best and most accessible? Why not? 


If we were immortal there would be no 
question of growing old. All our organs, 
including the brain, would become inex- 
haustible and incorruptible; they would be 
as though mineralized or vitrified. But would 
the life lived with these organs be comparable 
with this life of to-day, to which we cling 
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so fast that anything which modifies it seems 
to destroy it? Does not a notable part of our 
sentimental and even our intellectual life 
depend on the sensations, anxieties, and 
infirmities of our fragile and perishable 
organs? 


What would this other life be, this metal- 
lized life, enduring for thousands of years, 
sheltered from everything in a sort of glass 
case? Without risk, without audacity, with- 
out danger, without anything unforeseen? 


Obviously, one could imagine other sorts 
of paradise; but this would mean upsetting 
all our ideas. From the moment we seek to 
maintain ourselves in a definite human reality 
we almost inevitably lapse into a Greco- 
Roman idealism or the insipidities of the 
Christian iconography. 


It is time that we had some reply to make 
to God if He should ask us: “Come, what 
would you, what do you desire?’”’—Let us 
be prepared. | 
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